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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 1872. 


The Week. 


0-DAY, North Carolina elects eight Congressmen, together with | 


a Governor and a full set of State officers; but the controlling 
question in the canvass, which has been extremely excited, has 
been whether the Democratic or the Republican national tickets 
should get the endorsement of a majority at the polls. Down to 
very late advices, the probabilities all have pointed to a reasonably 


good victory for the Administration. A small majority for Governor | 


‘aldwell has beon indicated, and a fairly successful fight in the 
Congressional districts, which under the old apportionment were 
seven in number, and of which the Democrats have been holding 
five. The cight districts under the new apportionment were, how- 
ever, so divided by the Democrats, who had the redistricting of the 
State, that the chances of the Republicans for carrying them were 
made appreciably less; they might get but one Congressman, 
while electing their candidate for Governor by a good majority. 
This redistricting or gerrymandering is a time-honored piece of 
rascality which both parties practise, and at which no honest poli- 
tician who is “inside” has a right to grumble. Each party has 
been hopeful, but on the whole the Republicans have been more 
ecnfident, and the Greeley and Brown side had begun to make hedg- 
ing predictions—each side of course charging the other with the 


most shameful fraud and intimidation, and each, we have no doubt, | 


telling more truth while making the charges than has been told 
when each was engaged in hurling them back and asseverating that 
it never thought of such wickedness. The fact is, the campaign is 
everywhere marked by the sharpest kind of management, the 
‘rolling prairie fire” of the Democratic candidate needing about as 
many hands atthe bellows as the unalterable will of the people to 
support Grant seems to need persuaders and trusses to keep it unal- 
terable. As we, for our part, suppose, there has been any quantity 
of the best sort of ‘management ” known to Mr. Ethan Allen and to 
Mr. William Chanler, and, with the blessing of Providence, there 
no doubt will continue to be. The very latest advices as we write 
consist of warning cries from the Administration men that there is 
much reason to fear that the State is to be lost; that a plan has 
been adopted by the Democrats, under the tuition of Northern elec- 
tioneering agents, by which challengers shall challenge all day if 
necessary in all places where the colored vote is in a majority. The 


Greeley and Brown men correct this last expression by making it | 
read, ‘‘all places where you have ‘colonized’ negro voters from | 
Virginia and South Carolina.” The result, then, appears to be in | 


doubt, with the chances for the Republicans. 





How fast the Prairie Fire is Rolling On there is yet no very de- 
finite means of telling, but the Greeley strength appears to have not 
a little of the curious property also possessed by the pot of gold 
which is to be found at the foot of the rainbow, and which is apt to 


be somewhere else when you get where you were sure to find it. | 


Among men who talk of him one finds the candidate always the 
second choice, or the fifth, or the twenty-five-millionth, and it is 
among some other men that his enormous popularity always lies. 
The newspapers are of not much help. The fact is, that when a 


candidate has no organ, it is wonderful the amount of noise that is | 


made about him, and how soon there are stampedes to him, and 
with what certainty and speed he walks the course in every elector- 
al district of this Unidn, and how many elubs throw out banners 
bearing his name and have countless hundreds of members, where 
usually there are not countless hundreds of voters. During the 





The Nation. 


|} week Mr. Groesbeck, of Cincinnati, has come out ina letter an- 
nouncing that, while Grant's military career was a suecess, his civil 
career has been a failure, and that Mr. Greeley is preferable as a 
President. This is an accession of some importance, and the 
| tenacious life of the Democratic party and the power of its discipline 
| are made very evident when such a man as Mr. Groesbeck, in order 
to bring the Democracy into power, gives his assent to such a can- 
| didacy. A defection whieh will hardly balance the accession of Mr, 
| Groesbeck is that of Ex-Judge Clerke, who has been a Tammany 
| sachem since the overthrow of Tweed. He says in his letter that 


he, as a Jeffersonian Democrat, cannot have anything to do with 
Greeley, and, further, that while at first, after the downfall of the 
| Ring, there seemed a hope of purifying the Democratic organiza- 
| tion in this city, there is now no longer any such good prospect. 
He says furthermore that “the Sweeneys, Genets, Tweeds, Halls, 
Brennans, and Hoffmans” have at last succeeded in bringing ‘Tam- 
many once more into the slough of corruption. He therefore re- 
signs his place on the Tammany General Committee, and distinetly 
charges that Greeley is in compact with these men. Judge Clerke 
is a thoroughly respectable man, one of the good judges whom 
Tammany had to push off the bench, and who therefore has that 
much of a personal grievance against the persons mentioned. But 
charges from such a source are worth listening to, whatever fun 
some of us, who are easily amused, may get out of the Binghamton 
Republican and its zealous affidavits. Senator Ferry and Judge 
Stanley Matthews are among the formerly doubtful and reported 
doubtful persons who have within the week declared for Grant as 
| against Greeley. Evidently the Administration will need to work ; 
it clearly has some excessively lukewarm friends when such gentle- 
| men as these are counted as being on its side; and it has many 
hopeful enemies. 





Mr. Greeley’s letter, formally accepting the Baltimore nomi- 
nation, is admirably skilful for the purpose which its author 
| evidently had in mind—the influencing of the North Carolina 

election; its only defeet in this regard being that it perhaps 

came too late for wide diffusion in that land of slow communiea- 

tions. It makes one point which shows controversial skill and inge- 
| nuity, when it says that North Carolina is comforted with false 

comfort when she is told that the passage of the Amnesty Bill left 
| disfranchised only a few hundred elderly men no lenger of much ac- 
| count; in reality, a majority ef the voters are to-day disfranchised ; 
they elected as the senator of their choice the Hon. Mr. Vance, and 
when he went totake hisseat at Washington he was declared ineligib'e 
and sent back, and their wishes thwarted. This, said Mr. Greeley, 
was the disfranchisement of a State; and by New England. Greatly 
| as he loved and honored his native New England, one thing she could 
not do wisely or well, and that was govern far off North Carolina—New 
England, it being worth while to note, being rather more obnoxious 
to the irreconcilable North Carolina Democrat, to whom Mr. Greeley 
is boiled crow, than she is absolute in both Houses of Congress. 
The letter begins by a sort of apology for its appearance: ** some 
} further and fuller response” than the speech at the Glenham House 

had, upon * more mature consideration,” seemed to the candidate a 

fitter reply to the notifving committee. Very noteworthy, the ean- 

didate begins, is the fact that the Democratic party has taken 
/as its candidate a man who for forty years has opposed it. Yet, 
on the other hand, that party took him as a Liberal Republican; he 
owed his nomination wholly to the fact that he was nominated at 
Cincinnati. “The Democratic party shows that it is dead,” we 
suppose to be the meaning of this, “and Republicans need not be 
afraid that I am not still a Republican.” Next, he remarks that the 
Baltimore Convention not only took its candidate from Cincinnati, 
| but took its platform too, which is ‘‘incontestabiy Republican and 
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Senator Conk worate reply to the attacks of the Tribune 
ind the anti-Adi tration senators was delivered before a large 
audience, and was a succes Phat it will read like a success may 
be doubted, for it is defensive in tone, and a defensive speech is 
nore apt to look like one-half of a whole story, especially when the 
detail e muitifari than an aggressive speech. And if the 
enator showed that there is plenty of malice, plenty of mercenary 
discontent and yvreedy self-seeking assailing the Administra- 
tion, he showed also that defending it there is much that is 
low in motive and much partisan malice. In meeting the real ob- 
iections to the Administration, the senator was least successful, but 


+ 


he was better in the attack on the Greeleyites in his defence of him- 

from Mr. 
age,” and 
But the de- 
fenee itself showed how much there is to defend, and Mr. Conkling 
has largely himself to thank that such pitiful attacks are to be met. 
The performance of the Administration that should make this talk 
of nepotism and quarrelling ridiculous and harmless is not in exist- 
ence to be pointed at, and the fault lies at the door of a senatorial 
cabal into whose hands President Grant suffered himself to fall, and 
of which our New York senator has been a leading member. That 
the Republican party’s existence should to-day be threatened with 


self against Fenton and in his defence of General Grant 


Sumner’s charge 


of being “the quarreller of this 
against the charges of pretentiousness and nepotism. 


death by Greeley and Fenton at the head of the Southern Democ- 


racy is a fine comment on Morton’s, Cameron’s, and Conkling’s 
management of a party as well-meaning and patriotic as could have 
been desired. 


‘ 


Among the other matters in Mr. Conkling’s voluminous oration 
of the feud between himself and his colleague. It 
is plain, and has been always, that this was purely a matter of 
Greeley would no doubt be to-day writing the regular 
‘whereby ” and “ whereof” editorial against Hendricks, or Han- 
cock, orsome other Democratic candidate, in case Mr. Hiram Wal- 


was his account 1e 


offices. 


bridge, Mr. Waldo Hutchins, and some fourscore more of Fen- 
ton gentlemen were down in the Custom-House instead of Mr. 


Thomas Murphy’s next friend. Of Murphy Mr. Conkling entered 
into a long defence, showing how good a collector he was, and how 
good were the class of men who asked for his appointment. We 
rather wonder he did not tell, what we have been told is true, 
that Murphy’s first acquaintance with Grant was not due to the 
natural ‘* cussedness ” and invineible lowness of that commander, but 
to Murphy’s acquaintance with the late Mr. Lincoln. The story 
voes that Murphy wanted some bills collected in the Sangamon 
District in Illinois, and was recommended to secure the services of 
lawver, and did so. the 
t home, and, still later, Lincoln saw him here in 
ice contracts and an acquaintance with Grant. This 
one en tales that about. 
Now, in all this defence and explanation there is a great deal which 
fair-minded people, however much disgusted with the condition of 


Lineoln as a good He afterwards saw 
future President 


New York. Ther 


is as likely as 


al 


or two other campai 


go 


the civil service, may properly retlect upon, especially when they 
consider what the prospect is that the editor of the Tribune would 
as President do to abate the disgust which, by constant iteration, 
Fenton became 
what Conkling used to be called when Fenton was getting all the 
tide-waiters’ places—“ a figure 9 with the tail off.” 


the Tribune has done so much to create ever since 


Mr. Sumner has written a letter to a number of colored men who 
ask him whether it is Grant or Greeley whom they ought to sup- 
port, and he replies to them that Greeley is the man. Grant early 
had patronage extended to him, and got into West Point Academy ; 


N 
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ation. 


s born in poverty, and bred in a printer’s shop; Greeley 
Al Grant l 


AD voted 
s showed sympathy for the colored race, 


Greeley wa 
beeaine a Reformer and ‘an litionist, for James 
Buchanan; Greeley alway 
Gi ver any, and never did anything for that race till the 
war” gave him an op Grant did 
not wish colored citizens to vote, Greeley “ championed impartial 


Greeley has “ knowledge of history,” abundant political 


ant ne 


‘terrible accident ot portunity ; 
suffrage ” 
knowledge, *‘ the instinct and grasp of statesmanship,” an amiable 
nature, enanimous soul, and untiring industry. Grant, Mr. 
Sumner continues, insulted the black Republic of Hayti. When the 
returned Commissioners to Domingo Washington. 
Grant invited them to dinner, but he did not invite the eloquent 
colored orator, Frederick Douglass. “The capstone of political 
equality, the Civil Rights Bill,” General Grant has never said he fa- 
vored, though he could lobby for San Domingo; Grant is supported 
by office-holders, senatorial Rings, and military Rings; Greeley has 
behind him devoted and consistent Republicans; Greeley it is idle 
to call a Democratie candidate—he is not; he is a lifelong Aboli- 
tionist. On the whole, considering the quarter to which it is 
addressed, the letter is, we should say, well prepared, and likely to 
improve Mr. Greeley’s prospects somewhat, as it will probably be 
useful with a greater number of the negroes than the number of 
Democrats who will be disgusted by it. What good it will do Mr. 
Sumner’s reputation for fairness of mind and genuine self-respect is 
not so apparent; but it is a step towards getting vengeance. 


a 


ma 


were in 


San 


The Inter-collegiate Regatta yesterday week was very successful 
as regards the number of contestants and the closeness of the race, 
and the interest exhibited inside and outside the colleges. Amid 
so many differences of style of rowing, make of boat, and so on, it is 
impossible to tell whether or not it was the best crew which won. 
We observe that it was the crew of greatest average age. It 
had in it one man of twenty-seven, one of twenty-five, two of 
twenty-three, one of twenty-two, and one of twenty-one—an ave- 
rage of twenty-three years and six months. Of the crew which, 
at the end of the race, was next to the winning crew from Am- 
herst, there were two of nineteen years of age, two of twenty, one 
of twenty-two, and one, a late substitute, whose age is not given, 
and who, if set at the average age of his five companions, was 
twenty. We should suppose a great disadvantage to be thus 
imposed upon the younger crew, and one which the boating autho- 
rities of the various colleges would do well to consider carefully. It 


| seems plain that, other things being equal, a young man is better fit- 
| ted for the strain of a boat-race at twenty-four than at twenty ; and 


’ 


now that the “ fresh-water” and *‘ hay-making ” colleges, with their 
older sort of undergraduates, are coming into the field, this truth, 
if it be one, is likely to reecive annual illustration in a way which 
will not please the salt-water rivals of Amherst and the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. Especially may this turn out 
to be so now that the custom has grown up among these less habi- 
tuated oarsmen of taking a professional waterman as a trainer, and 
getting in a few months an education in rowing fully as good as if 
the oarsman had pulled about the Charles River aequiring grace of 
finish while his bones were yet in gristle. It is, to be sure, rather a 
pity to see the old-time struggle for honor between rival crews of 
voung fellows in college turned into a spectacle of careful and anx- 
ious calculation, which attracts professional trainers or professional 
boating men, of whom some are but poor associates for young men. 
But again, some are not bad associates for them, being honest enough 
men of honest callings, and it seems clear that training by profes- 
sionals will be done. It may probably be said, too, that the sys- 


| tem of practising without an authoritative critie outside the boat is 


| 


in a fair way of being discarded, as reason everywhere, and experi- 
ence in the natural home of boat-racing, have long been saying. 


It looks as if the present season would be memorable in the his- 
tory of the labor agitation in this country, for having demonstrated 
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the injuriousness and futility together of the measures to which 
trade-unionism has been resorting for several years past, with the 
approval of the so-called Labor Reformers. ‘The Mvening Post of 
Saturday gave a very intelligent résumé ef the late formidable 
strikes in this city, which for a moment threatened seriously the 
public security, and whose temporary successes greatly elated the 
trade-unionists everywhere. Nobody now knows better than them- 
selves that the artificial changes which they brought about in wages 
and hours of labor have almost universally fallen through, while in 
addition to the losses ensuing from their idleness while on strike, they 
have suffered, and must hereafter suffer still more, from a diminished 
amount of business, owing to the timidity of contractors and build- 
ers, and to the removal of the more important manufacturing inter- 
ests beyond the reach of similar interference. ‘The Post shows from 
official sources that less building by 2,390,000 dollars’ worth was pro- 
jected last month than in July, 1871, though this sum is not entirely, 
of course, to be charged to the strikers. The support which they 
received from other cities was not what had been counted on, and 
the eflort to make New York a propagandist centre failed with the 
rest. The firmness of a few employers saved the panie which in- 
fected the rest from ending in a rout, and eventually retrieved what 
had been lost; while the good sense of the Brewster employees, 
though it came late, showed that the workingmen’s mind is amen- 
able to reason and frank dealing, and their return to duty also 
helped decide the fate of the strike. 


A strike of the Crispins in Lynn, on account of the introduction 
of a labor-saving machine which involved necessarily a readjustment 
of prices, has revealed an unsatisfactory state of things of which it 
may very likely be the beginning of the end. It appears that this 
is the second year of an experiment of arbitration between the Cris- 
pin organization as a whole and five of the leading shoe-manufac- 
turers, acting by committees, and fixing the rate of compensation 
for definite periods. This has proved mischievous for several rea- 
On the one hand, the Crispins could not prevent their men 
from taking lower wages than those prescribed whenever so dis- 
posed, while, on the other, the manufacturers who declined to follow 
the example of the five in their agreement with the Crispins made 
no seruple of cutting under and thus injuring their business. In the 
next place, the Crispins have concentrated the work which used to 
be distributed throughout the year upon seven months of it, with 
the view of regulating the supply so that they may always be able 
to work for high wages. The consequence of this has been that the 
manufacture of shoes has been leaving Lynn for other places, not- 
ably the neighboring States of New Hampshire and Maine, where 
bounties are even offered for the introduction of this industry in the 
shape of exemption from taxes for a term of years. The Lynn 
manufacturers are therefore improving the leisure afforded them by 
the present strike to review the accounts of the past two years, 
and see how much longer they can endure treating with an organi- 
zation which, like all trade-unions as now constituted, aims to eon- 
found proficiency and awkwardness, willingness to work and con- 
stitutional laziness, ambition toimprove and shiftlessnessand unthrift, 
and which, so long as they employ or do not condemn intimidation 
and violence as legitimate means of accomplishing their objects, 
will always be managed by, and for the interest of, the worst mem- 
bers of every mechanical or technical calling. 


sons. 


ution 
confident, the prisoner, who has put in a personal appearance, im- 
pudent, and the public patient, expecting to the man 
deprived of further power of mischief, though no one talks of intliet- 
ing any punishment upon him. Still, a good deal will have been 
gained when Barnard is no longer sitting in the City Hall Park, or 


Barnard’s trial goes on with reasonable rapidity, the prosee 
sec 


at Delmonico’s, or at the house of the Mansfield woman, ready to 
toss “writs of assistance” to his friends, to order any man’s safe 


| be found ; the lawful keeper of them, a relnetant witness a 


ation. 


—————————————— —_———— - — 


opened whose bank stock or railroad shares they may happen to need, 


or to lodge any one of us in jail at a moment’s notice if the det 
tion will give Mr. Fisk more time for a little dinner before } 
goes to Albany to ** rescue ” some of our own property from our own 
keeping. Barnard has signalized his presence in the court by givin 


} 


g 
as wonderfully 


an open and flat contradiction to a witness, but it w 
civil; and more whit aln 
faded away, we have the disappearance of some important eviden 
in the nature of the order-books of Barnard’s court. 


as one of a once fan 
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Barnard, swears that he has not seen them since the Committee ot 


Investigation had them; and the Committee, of course, say that they 
left them with the witness. Barnard’s eup, however, runs over, aud 


his conviction is held to be beyond a peradventure. 


Benito Juarez, President of the Mexican Republic, died a few 
days ago, of apoplexy, at the age of sixty-two. 
said to have been the greatest full-blood Indian statesman whom 
the continent has produced since the time of its discovery 
Europeans. And history may 


He may safely be 


by the 


rank him among. the 


possibly 


| foremost statesmen of his age and continent, of whatever race 


such as Bolivar, Paez, and Lincoln. With the latter, Juar 
| shared the year of birth, and like him he was poor in his 
early life, self-reliant, self-taught, free from bigotry and 

tolerance, firm, and shrewd. Like him he first rese in hi 


state (Oajaca), then in the republie, until he reached the highest 
dignity; and like him he died suddenly, at a moment when 
a protracted revolutionary struggle against his rule 
expire. What the higher distinetive features of his character and 
long presidential career have been; whether, in his struggles with 
Miramon (1858-1869), against the French invasion and Maximilian 
(1861-1867), and finally with the supporters of Porfirio Diaz (1868 
1872)—which involved mere than one usurpation, the exeeut 
the imperial pretender, and numerous acts of unmitigated rigor—he 
was always or chiefly led by purely patriotic motives, or more 

less also by selfish, despotic, 


ion of 


and eruel inclinations, it is probably 


too early to decide. His death is apparently a great blow to Mexico, 
which will hardly find in another mi 
of command—and Mexico needs a str 
not. Momentarily, however, it may contribute to the purification 
of the country. ll be Portirio Diaz and 


The old raneors will be soothed, 
his fellow-refugees may return, and a general amnesty may bring 


t 
: am Wilit 
in his energy, ability, 


and pows ] 


ng hand, whether pure or 


about another cessation of civil hostilities—for a time. 


The excitement 
elericals are flocking 
vial, is watched for 


crows in Italy over the alacrity with which the 
to the 'polls, and every election, however tri- 
a sign of their strength. From the latest advices, 


| they appear to have been beaten handsomely in Venice, Verona, 


and other parts of the Venetian provinee, and to have suffered the 
same fate at Capua; at Nola, on the other hand, they were complete 
ly suecessful. It is almost safe to predict that their triumphs will be 
achieved outside the great cities. Rome should perhaps be excepted 
until the results are known of the election which was to have come 
off on Sunday, but whieh seemed likely to be postponed on account 
of the extra labor in The two parties seem 
nearly matched, and each is doing its best to win 


registering voters. 
the one in order 
to confirm the plébiscite which made Rome the capital of Italy, the 
other to at least condemn it; so that the Government 
party would feel it a peculiar disgrace if the election went against 
them. At Florence, meantime, during the parliamentary recess, 
proportional representation has appeared among the topies of pub- 
lie discussion, and meetings have been held to debate the merits, 
theoretical and practical, of schemes like Mr. Hare’s. The audien- 
ces, it is said, like most to whom this question has ever been pre- 
sented, went away convinced of the justice of the principle and the 


revoke or 


difficulty of its application. 
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MR. GREELEY AND THE SOUTH. 


The Nation. 


oe prominence which the wants and woes of the South are taking | 


in the Presidential canvass is exciting the surprise of a good 
many of those who remember that in the Liberal Republican move- 


ment, as first started, the Southern grievances occupied only a sub- 
ordinate position. The Liberal Republicans put forward as the 


main, and indeed the sole, reason for their hostility to the Admin- 
istration the abuses of the civil service perpetrated or sanctioned 
or connived at by General Grant, and they justified their secession 
from the Republican party by pointing out the opposition of the 
majority in Congress to such measures of reform as the modi- 
fication of the tariff in the direction of greater lightness and simpli- 
city, and their persistent refusal to abate or remove any of the re- 
strictions which had delivered the South over to the government of 
a band of worthless adventurers supported by ignorant negroes. 
But the reform and revenue reform figured most 
prominently among the aims of the schismatics, and it was only for 
the former of these that they held General Grant responsible and 
opposed his re-election, 


civil-service 


So far as we know, it entered into nobody’s head to lay the 
Ku-klux legisiation to his charge. We can say for ourselves that, 
although no journal in the country opposed this legislation more 
strenuously and persistently than we did, we were careful to lay it 
at the door of Congress, and over and over called attention to the 
fact that, monstrous as were the powers with which it had armed 
the President, he had in no way abused them. We never held out any 
expectation that General Grant’s removal would put an end to the 
abuses of Southern politics. To do so would have been an attempt 
at imposture. Those abuses were partly the result of the upturn- 
ing caused by the war, but mainly of Congressional legislation, and 
in so far as they were the result of Congressional legislation, Con- 
gress only could remove them; in so far as they were the sequel of 
a social revolution, nothing but time could remove them. It would, 
however, be the duty, and the imperative duty, of the new Presi- 
dent, as it was of the old, to obey the law as he found it on the 
statute-book. ‘To pretend that Adams, Trumbull, or Cox, or any- 
body else whom the Cincinnati Convention might, eould, would, or 
should have nominated, could do anything but obey the law, would 
have been impudent and fraudulent; to pretend that Greeley could 
do anything but obey the law, or that his election would change or 
modify the law, would have been doubly impudent and fraudulent, 
beeause this gentleman himself has not only advocated vehemently 
all the measures of coercion put in force against the South, but ex- 
pressed his great regret that some of the worst of them were not 
more stringent. In fact, he cannot recommend their removal, even, 
in his Presidential messages without a display of duplicity of whieh 
we trust he is not capable, and which we are sure would disgust all 
honest men. 

iow comes it, then, that we find Mr. Greeley put forward by his 
supporters as the champion of the South par excellence, and the 
great redresser of the long list of wrongs endured by that region 
which our upright, independent, and self-respecting citizen and 
statesman, Mr. Voorhees, of Indiana, produced the other day? How 
is it that we hear constantly of the condition of the South in Mr. 
Greeley’s canvass, and not at all, or very rarely, of any of the other 
reforms which brought the Cincinnati Convention together? How 
are we to account for that most ludicrous incident of the canvass, 
Senator Schurz’s writing to the “reform eandidate,” two months 
after his nomination, to ask whether it was really true that he 
was in favor of reform and that he was not surrounded by 
bad men? 

The explanation may be found in part, at least, in an able and 
interesting letter which appeared in the Hartford Post, from the pen 
of its editor, a day or two after the * Fifth Avenue Conference,” 
and which the 7ribune of this city reproduced. The writer gave 
a sketch of the history of the Cincinnati movement, and an account 
of its composition, which was in the main correct, though we should 





| and tergiversation. 
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dissent from many of his inferences. He described accurately the 
consternation which Greeley’s nomination wrought amongst the 
foremost promoters of the movement, many of whom, let us add, did 
not even believe in the Sage’s personal honesty, and then went on 
to say that if they had had the presence of mind within the first few 
days after the nomination to repudiate it, and put another candidate 
in the field, Greeley would probably have disappeared rapidly from 
the field. As matters stood, they did not know what to do. If they 
repudiated Greeley, they would have been guilty of something like 
self-stultification, inasmuch as, having called the Convention to- 
gether, and taken a prominent part in the management of it, the 
nomination was, to all intents and purposes, the work of their hands. 
If, on the contrary, they supported him, on what ground were 
they, as reformers, to recommend him to the suffrages of a wonder- 
ing and disgusted public? He was not identified in any way with 
any of their principal aims or sentiments, except dislike of Grant. 
They could not call him a revenue reformer, and still less could they 
call him a civil-service reformer, for there were few abuses of the 
civil service of which he had not, during the whole of his life, been 
an active promoter, in so far as they could be promoted by the 
treatment of offices as party “spoils” and the proper rewards of 
party services. What was to be done? The situation was a cruel 
one. The way out of it was opened by the South, as Mr. Bromley, 
the writer of the letter in question, points out. The South 
was from the first determined to support anybody the Conven- 
tion nominated, and, as all the evidence shows, expected to 
support Adams. There was in that quarter none of the per- 
plexities by which the minds of Northern Democrats were 
agitated. They were frankly and fairly in favor of anything 
that would beat Grant and break up the Republican party, the 
cause of all their woes. About “reforms” they cared no more than a 
starving man cares about the religious creed of a person who gives 
him a dinner. Accordingly, they began to “ go for Greeley” franti- 
cally almost as soon as the Convention adjourned ; indeed, we be- 
lieve the Tennessee Democrats led the way in endorsing him with- 
in a week of the adjournment. This furnished “the keynote of the 
canvass,” and presented ‘‘the bridging over of the bloody chasm” 
as Greeley’s mission and the great end to be attained in electing 
him. The relegation of the other reforms to a position of obscu- 
rity followed as a matter of course, and we now hear nothing of 
them. In other words, nothing is said for Greeley on any of the 
matters on which he could exercise a useful discretion, while lavish 
promises are made for him with regard to matters over which he 
will, if elected, have no control whatever. It would hardly do to 
promise that the friend and patron of G. H. Butler would reform the 
civil service, but is it not just as absurd to hold out the hope that 
he will nullify the legislation which places the South at the merey 
of adventurers ? 


The fact is that his canvass is and must remain a tissue of eva- 
sions, double-dealings, suppressions of the truth, and suggestions of 
untruth. With his antecedents, his position as the candidate either 
of Democrats or Reformers must be a false one. He saw this him- 
self, and pointed it out as regards the Democratic nomination, in cool- 
er moments, a year ago. We for our part trust that we may see the 
wretched intrigue in which he is involved not only suppressed in 
November next, but suppressed with such emphasis that no attempt 
to renew it will be made in our time. We hope this, we repeat, not 
so much in consideration of what we consider Mr. Greeley’s obvious 
unfitness for the office to which he aspires, as in consideration of the 
disastrous influence on all reformatory effort of such an ending to a 
reform movement as his election would prove. Better that a thou- 
sand honest efforts to mend the world should honestly fail, than 
that one honest effort should be converted into an agent of fraud 
There is no despair like the despair which 


| comes from the distrust of one’s fellows; and if President Greeley 
| should prove the result of the Cincinnati movement,.ne man would 


} 





for twenty years to come be able to ask another to go reforming 
with him without a broad grin. 
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WHETHER JONES IS PRESIDENT? 
if) [° Jones President, or are you President?” was the remon- 
strance that a true and honest friend of President Lincoln ad- 


work which one Jones proposed that he, the President, should do. 
The piece of work which called forth this very plain admonition was 
this: Jones, virtuously Republican in polities, was a member of Con- 
gress from a Western State. At the beginning of Mr. Lincoln's 
term, Jones had been instrumental in getting one Smith appointed 
postmaster in the largest town in his district. Smith was a good 


deed a creditable one. 


Smith, moreover, had continued to be a | 


—— 


at the legislative printer’s. Indirectly, they appoint nearly all the 


postmasters, and revenue cefficers, and clerks, and consuls, and 


| foreign ministers. 
‘essed to him when the President had laid before him a piece of | 
di 


The present method by which the United States are divided and 
apportioned among their many rulers we belfeve to be substantially 
this: Those parts and districts which are represented in Congress 
by good Republicans—meaning thereby Congressmen who support 
the Administration so long as the Administration supports them 


belong to them. Those distriets which are represented by bad 


| Republicans or Democrats belong to the Republican Senators of the 
man and a good citizen, and the appointment was a proper and in- | 


good man and a good citizen, efficient in his office, faithful in poli- 


tical matters,Jearnest in the prosecution of the war. His fellow- 
townsmen liked him, the Postmaster-General approved him, even 
his political opponents said that he made a good postmaster. But 
with all these virtues, Smith had fallen into the vice of offending 
Jones. He had even gone so far as to say that he disapproved of 
one of Jones’s speeches and two of his votes, and that, while he 
should do nothing against him, still he could not conscientiously 
work for him. When this heinous conduct was reported to Jones, 
Jones had gone promptly to the President of the United States and 
demanded that this postmaster be “ turned out.” “‘ And I must 
turn him out,” said Mr. Lincoln to his conscientious adviser. “I 
must turn him out. I don’t want to, but I must; there is no help for 
it.” To which his friend replied, “‘ Are you President, or is Jones 
President ?” 

An ordinary man would have answered the question by proceed- 
ing to demonstrate that he was still President, but obliged to adopt 
the views and conclusions of Jones pro hac vice. But Mr. Lineoln’s 
nature was not one which sought or enunciated a false conelusion. 
With the acuteness, simplicity, and honesty that were his character- 
istics, he answered promptly: ‘¢ Jones is President.” 

It is due to Mr. Lincoln to say that he had reached and adopted 
this conclusion as a sacrifice of patriotism. He explained regret- 
fully to his friend that all things must yield to the war—that he 
could not weaken the Administration in its great work by quarrel- 
ling with Congressmen; that office-holders, like soldiers, must be 
sacrificed in the great emergency; and that he must surrender for 
the time the attributes of his office, and appear in the eyes of his 
countrymen to be weak aud unjust, rather than divert from the 
Government the smallest fraction of the support it sorely needed. 
The great emergency is now past, but the evil which Mr. Lincoln 





State, if there be such. Those lost districts which have neither good 
Republican Senators nor Representatives are wails whieh belong to 
the President and his Cabinet. Thus the more Republican Con 
gressmen we elect, the more Presidents we have ; and the only parts 
of the country that can lay claim to having President Grant and his 
Cabinet for their rulers are those parts which, like the State of Dela- 
ware, vote solidly against them. 

This system not only achieves the remarkable end of securing to 
everybody a President for whom he never voted and whom he does 
not want, but it operates and reoperates in many ways never so much 
as suspected. Thus, at the beginning of the present Administration 
Mr. Dawes made several ferocious attacks upon the Administration in 
Congress, averring that it was then exceeding in extravaganee the 
profligate Administration of one Andrew Johnson —a usurper for 
whom the people and politicians of America were in no wise respon- 
sible, but who was foreed upon them exclusively by the pistel of 
one Wilkes Booth. The assailed Administration did 


het con- 


| fess its faults and mend its ways, but steutly denied Mr. Dawes’'s 


| assertions, and kept on as it had begun. 


| the werst, is the most economica! Administration ever known. 


had the acuteness to see, and the sincerity to define, remains upon | 
’ ) I 


us: Jones is President. 

If there were only one President Jones reigning over us, he might 
be reached and occasionally deposed. But unfortunately he is 
assisted and maintained in power by nearly three hundred others. 
We have one nominal President whom we abuse, and a swarm 
of little Presidents who abuse us. The American who, returning 
to the port of New York, with some experience of the courteous 
decency of European custom-houses, finds his clothing flung out on 
the dock, himSelf insulted, his trunk roundly taxed, while his 
room-mate’s goes through free, doubtless curses President Grant in 
his heart. But if he had a tithe of the discernment of Mr. Lincoln, 
he would aim his anathemas at President Conkling. Should he 
chance to be a citizen of New York, he may on some future occasion 
add to the powder of abuse the bullet of a ballot; but if he votes 
elsewhere, President Conkling will smile at his abuse; and Presi- 
dent Conkling’s custom-house officers will laugh outright, and snap 
their official fingers in his face. The swarm of little Presidents, 
directly and indirectly, do much more of the work of government 
than the people of the United States have yet reckoned up. 
Directly, they appoint the cadets at West Point, and the midship- 
men at Annapolis; they manage the national library, and 
grow flowers in the national hot-houses; and they even run the 
national printing machinery, and compel the executive and judicial 
departments of the Government to come and get their printing done 


rhe President was not at 
all reserved in denouncing Mr. Dawes’s statements as inexeusable, 
unscrupulous falsehoods. Ere the end of that Congress, Mr. Dawes, 
as Chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, the future his 
torian will be surprised to find, reported one of the largest budgets 
for internal improvements ever presented, and justified his reeom 
mendation of various items by the simple statement that they were 
requested or approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. And now, 
at the end of the same Adininistration, Mr. Dawes is travelling about 
the country proving by figures, if not by facts, that this, which was 
Be- 
tween the extremes of attack and defence, of want of contidence and 
perfect confidence, the Administration ceded to Mr. Dawes a por- 
tion of the territory of Massachusetts, together with its publie 
offices, and the welfare, if not good-will, of its inhabitants. Mr. 
Dawes will deny, doubtless, if called upon, that his motives were 


| improper, and that his change of heart was in any way affeeted by 


the cession of territory; the Administration will doubtless be equally 
willing to aver that it never bought Mr. Dawes for a mess of public 
pottage, nor that a whisper of bargaining ever passed between 
them, whereby Mr. Dawes’s guns were turned away from its citadel 
and pointed at the common enemy. But with motives and change 
of heart we are not at present dealing. 

Within the ceded territory was a thriving manufacturing village 
called Westtield, and in Westtield a piece of publie property known 
as the United States Post-Office. The postmaster was a maimed 
soldier who had served in the army with gallantry, and, coming 
home at the end of the war disabled for life, had been rewarded by 
the previous Administration with a respectable livelihood in’ the 
form of this public office. He was also a citizen of 
Westfield, greatly esteemed and beloved by his fellow-townsinen, 
the superintendent of one of the largest Sunday-schools, and, more- 
over, a Republican. Finally, the inhabitants of Westfield were 
thoroughly satisfied with their postmaster, regarding him as the 
best they had ever had. 
among themselves that neither Kaiser William nor Czar Alexander 
would care to disoblige a portion of their faithful and loyal subjects 
by turning out an honest and capable postmaster without cause ; 
and they argued that certainly Kaiser William would not, if the 
postmaster were one of his old soldiers who had left no small part of 


well-known 


These good people doubtless reasoned 









The 


of Prussia’s hard-fought battle-fields. So they 
plucked up courage to petition the President of the United States, 
vith wonderful u two-thirds of the 
of the place signing their names to it, that this old soldier of 
his be retained in office. But mistake, 
ceded away along with the post-office, and 
The President of the United 
States had no power to grant their request, and was but the agent 
The territory 
had not been ceded for the sake of benefiting the inhabitants, to 
whom the high contracting parties had never given a thought, but 
in order that the conqueror, like other great conquerors, might 
wring all he could out of his capture. The idea of improving the 
civil service and of keeping a disabled soldier in a public office 
merely because it was right and all decent people wished it, was to 
him an idea Utopian, ridiculous, and aristecratical. Mr. Dawes 
listened with profound indifference to all that was said, and answered 
haughtily, as becomes a great conqueror, that he didn’t care what 
the people wanted. In a few weeks the disabled soldier was thrust 
out of the post-office, and a political gentleman, whose merits con- 
sisted chiefly in having been faithful to the new ruler under divers 
temptations, walked in. Ostensibly, this change came about by the 
authority of President Grant through his constitutional adviser, the 
Postmaster-General; really, it was ordered by President Dawes, on 
the advice and demand of his political retainer. 
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himself on 


one 


nanimity, more than business 
nen 
in this they made a great 
for they had then been 


were but vassals of a new potentate. 


of the new ruler and bound to carry out his wishes. 


It is also a peculiarity of the system that when Jones, who con- 
siders himself a smart fellow and fit for anything, turns his hand to 
being President, he becomes a very poor legislator. No American 
ever wandered into the gallery of the House of Representatives 
without looking down in and anger upon that repre- 
A dim chamber, broad and shal- 
low, half office, half bar-room, in name only a legislative hall. 
A disorderly crowd, reading, writing, talking, laughing, indiffer- 
ent to and ignorant of the business before them. A system so intri- 
cate, jangling, and involved that on the one hand it perplexes, con- 
fuses, and renders useless every new member, and on the other en- 
ables the smallest pattern of a country lawyer to climb into its most 
important places through mere familiarity with its juggling hindran- 
The work which this system produces is of the most wretched 
description, for the most part founded on ignorance of the subject- 
matter; the remedy half-considered, the language so ill written and 
obscure that every new statute is followed by confusion in the de- 
partments and litigation in the courts. The members are paid by 
the year, but the most of their enactments are hurried through in 
the last weeks of each session. The pay that they receive we do not 
cavil at per se ; but measured by what they have themselves allow- 
ed to other public servants it is exorbitant. The salary of the Pre- 
sident has not been raised; that of the judiciary has been increased 
but little; many of the chief executive officers are paid now in paper 
no more than they were paid twenty years ago in gold; yet Con- 
gressmen Within that time have rated up their own remuneration 
three hundred per cent.! In return for this they give us the most 
siovenly laws that were ever printed, and seize upon the publie ser- 
vice of the country as their personal political plunder. 


shame 
sentative body of his country. 


ces. 


The remedy for this was thought four years ago to be in the 
President. That remedy has failed. General Grant, it was believed, 
would bring back to the office of President its constitutional attri- 
butes and responsibilities, but the evil is greater than before.. No 
man will ever be called to the office, in all probability, so free to 
fight a battle with Congress; for, first, he gave up a better office, 
as most of his countrymen thought, for the Presidency; and, second, 
there were no debts of gratitude and old political alliances hanging 
about him; and, third, he was a soldier trained in the reality of war 
to recognize official merit and promote it. What other man will 


ever have such great advantages, or lose so great an opportunity ? 
With all the disadvantages of the present season for reform, it 
still offers peculiar advantages for beginning the reformation of 





A considerable number of districts will change from the 


Congress. 





a t 1 on. { Number 370 


Administration to the opposition. A much larger number must be 
considered doubtful. Wherever change is certain or possible, the 
voice of those whe demand Congressional reform will be listened to 
with unusual respect. An unusual number of new members will also 
be returned in all likelihood; and while the country needs experi- 
eneed legislators more than it ever did, it does not need that class 
of minds which have grown experienced in legislative trickery and 
unconstitutional usurpation. “Statesmen” and “ advanced think- 
ers,” who have been in Congress sixteen or eighteen years before 
they discover that the civil service needs reform, and then cannot 
propose a remedy, would probably be unable to find the right remedy 
were we to give them a lease of their seats for nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years, and wait patiently till the end of that Methusalistic 
term of oflice for them to begin. 


ENGLAND. 
Lonpon, July 12, 1872. 


'T ME political world has sunk into pretty complete quiet. It seems as it 

members of Parliament were already beginning to sniff the heather of 
the-Seotch moors and dream of the grouse which have still a month’s life 
secured to them. Our prevailing amusements savor of the open air. Though a 
London season prolongs itself into July, because a country life without the 
charm of killing something has not sufficient attractions to draw us from our 
dusty streets, yet we begin to feel certain stirrings of the sap and to babble 
a little of green fields. The whole fashionable world is to-day congregated 
at Lord’s Ground to see the Eton or Harrow boys play their annual cricket- 
match. The conditions of the game do not allow the whole of London to be 
present, as at the University boat-race ; but, on the other hand, the crowd 
which does gather together includes the very cream of the aristocracy. Then 
the miniature moor of Wimbledon is covered with the gallant volunteers, 
shooting innumerable matches, and competing for a strange variety of prizes. 
Ministers of war have of late been rather unpleasant to them; and general 
officers of the regular army have expressed very decided doubts as to our 
attendance have, 
grumbling of the 


amateur soldiery being worth their salt. The conditions of 
therefore, been rendered rather more severe, in spite of the 
persons affected. But, whatever may be the merit of the volunteers regarded 
as soldiers, they have certainly succeeded in producing a national taste for 
rifle-shooting, which may now be reckoned, alongside of rowing and cricket, 
as one of our most popular sports. In one way or other we are glad of any 
excuse to escape from this province of brick and mortar, and, to say the 
truth, there is little enough stirring to keep anybody here. The politica! 
campaign has been pretty well fought out. Ministers may, on the whole, 
congratulate themselves on the result. They ave probably rather more popu- 
lar than they were a few months ago, and have, at any rate, gained in pres- 
tige. Everybody, with the exception of a few bitter enemies, gives them 
credit for haying persevered so as finally to make something of the Geneva 
Considering the hopeless nature of the prospect, as it appeared 
for a long time, it must be admitted that they have shown both patience and 
skill; and the result has been to deprive the Conservatives of the most pro- 
mising ground for an attack. Nothing, therefore, is left but a quiet dribble 
of business, some of it highly important, but all of it undeniably dull. There 
Mr. Gladstone is 
generally said to be defective in his judgment of men; and it is universally 
admitted that he has made one grievous blunder. There is probably no more 
generally unpopular man in official circles than Mr. Ayrton; and yet Mr. 
Ayrton has, for some mysterious motive, been placed in the position for 
which he is, of all others, the least fitted. 
that he made himse!f so intolerable in the Treasury that he had to be pro- 
vided for elsewhere, and he is now making himselt intolerable. to all persons 
who have anything to do with public works. Amongst them is Dr. Hooker, 
the distinguished botanist, who, with extraordinary zeal and disinterested 

ness, has sueceeded in making the gardens at Kew the very best of their kind 
in Europe. His merits are universally acknowledged, and he has served on 
a small salary, and has made large gifts out of his own private means to the 


arbitration. 


is, indeed, one chance of a very pretty personal quarrel. 


One reason, indeed, seems to be 


public collections. Mr. Ayrton—a3 appears from a correspondence recently 
published—has been insulting Dr. Hooker in every possible way; not only 
has he treated him with systematic insolence in his correspondence, but he 
has made important alterations in the managemeut of the gardens without 
consulting the responsible director, and treated his complaints with silent 
contempt. All the scientific world is in a state of furious indignation. Mr. 
Darwin, Mr. Huxley, Mr. Tyndall, and other eminent men have remonstrated 
in most energetie terms, but have only succeeded in eliciting from the Trea- 

ury formal acknowledgments that their remonst-ance hds been received. 
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The matter has, however, been mentioned in the House of Commons, and it 
is probable that one of those personal debates may ensue which generally 


tf it should result in the 


said that men of 


vive such lively satisfaction to cur legislators. 
censure of Mr. Ayrton, it ay safely be 


such quarrels may ex 


sa all parties will be 


gratified. That more plode is our only hope for parli: 


mentary amusement. 


The Ballot Bill has pretty well come to an end; the House of 
Lords has swallowed its pill with a tolerably good grace, and has 


only been gratified by the agreement that the measure shall be reconsidered 
at the end of eight years. If by that time we find that the country has been 
regenerated, we shall, of course, continue the experiment; if not, we shall 
probably agree that it makes very little difference whether the experiment is 
continued or not. Perhaps it would have been just as well not to make two 
bites at a cherry ; but one i 
1. When this matter is settled, we have another of the 
The little knot of gentlemen who take 


: thankful that the discussion of two years may 
now come to an cn¢ 
same kind coming up for decision. 
a pride in calling them ‘Ives philosophical radicals, and who may be said to 
acknowledge Mr. Mill as their intellectual leader, are beginning to air Mr. 
Hare’s scheme of personal representation. The special patron of this panacea 
for all the evils of parliamentary corruption and incapacity is Mr. Morrison, a 
ful 
He 
made an hour’s speech to a rather limited audience on Wednesday last, and 
was supported by Mr. Thomas Hughes and Sir Charles Dilke. The reply 
made was substantially that we could not be bothered with the question at 


very sound, steady, and intelligent member of the school, with a power 
appetite for statistics, blue-blooks, and useful information generally. 


present; but, on the whole, I think that the adherents of the proposal 
might be very fairly satisfied with the result. My own belief in the efficacy 
of any such electoral devices is, I must confess, of the very slightest. It 
seems to me to be infinitely less important to make parliament a ‘ mirror 
of the nation,” as we are assured that this scheme will make it, than to make 
it the representative of the best elements of the nation; and I cannot see 
An accurate mirror of the 
nation would, in Mr. Carlyle’s language, be a mirror of some thirty million 


that the two objects would necessarily coincide. 


people who are “mostly fools”; and in that respect I fear that the represen- 
Be that 
as it may, this last new crotchet of our theorists is generally spoken of re- 


tative body is a sufficiently accurate reflection of its constituents. 


spectfully by the newspapers, much, [ fancy, on the same principle as sport 
ivg correspondents generally speak respectfully of a horse from a well- 
known stable. It has been introduced to the public under the auspices of the 
party which has been generally getting its own way in politics, and therefore 
has a certain prestige derived from the r 
trade, extension of the suffrage, the ballot, 
are indebted to the Radicals. 

This reminds me, by the way, that we have once more this morn- 


ecollection of the triumphs oi free- 
and other matters for which we 


ing the pleasure of reading a speech® from Mr. Bright, conceived 
just in his old spirit, and ence more putting the old contrast 


between the Eng!and of thirty years ago and the Eng! 
trast, I need hardly say, entirely to the advantage of the latter, and attribut- 
ed, as may very fairly be done, to the exertions of Mr. Bright’s own friends 


and of to-day—a con- 


and allies. The occasion of the speech was the presentation of a testimonial 
which seems to have been a very wonderful work of art according to the de- 
scription in the papers. 
history should be represented as; pointing to a scroll on which are inscribed 
the dates of Mr. Bright’s speeches in the House of Commons. 


I can quite understand, of course, why the muse of 


The poor lady 
But why Mr. 
Bright’s portrait should be represented as suspended by two Cupids, and why, 


has often enough occupations of a less agreeable character. 


in another place, a maiden should be dividing her heart between another pair 
of Cupids, is, I must confess, rather a puzzle to me. Perhaps I am a little 
blind to the charm of allegory. Otherwise I should doubtless be more im- 
pressed by the gorgeous memorial to the Prince Consort which has lately 
been thrown open to the public in Hyde Park. The chief statue has not yet 
been finished; but there are ornaments enough to dazzle and confi 
public mind, and foree us to almit 
beautiful—if it is worth its cost. 


se the 
that the monument must be exceedingly 
There are the four quarters of the globe, 
each sitting on a characteristic beast, and commerce, and manufacture, and 


agriculture, and engineering, and a whole series of distinguished persons of 


all ages in white marble, and a number of other people in bronge, and any 
number of angels in gilding; all interspersed with precious stones and metal- 
work and stuceoing, with a cross rising above them to a height of 120 feet, 
which is intended, possibly, to express the enthusiasm with which the memory 
of a very able and virtuous man is regarded after his death. The inscription 
informs us that the honor is bestowed “for a life devoted to the public 
good,” to which it might more appropriately have been added that it was 
also devoted to the good of his family and himself; for, excellent as he was, 


Prince Albert had not the chance of sacrificing himself very seriously. The 


The N 





ation. 


whole affair is exceedingly gorgeous, but somehow seems to strike ‘ 
people as unimaginative and heavy. Just now it a wts a great 
sightseers. Meanwhile, an object much more des ne « t is to be 
found in the remote east. Sir R. Wallace, th of t Vast aceu 
lation of artistic treasures made by the late Lord Hertford, has len 1 to 
the public for a year, and they to b 1 ata new is bra 

of South Kensington—opened at Bet!inal Gre The colleetion is said by 
artists to be one of the finest ever made by one perso! nd ! ho 
has been practically inaccessible for many years past, the labor of a y 


well repaid. Besides which, the visitor will have an opportunity ot 


part of Lendon which is far less known to most Londouers than, 1 will t 
say Paris, but St. Petersburg or Madrid. It is not a very pleasant 
may be; but yet it is instructive in its way. 

I have not much space left; but I have enough to say all that can) | 
on one other topic. Lord Shaftesbury has been getting up a movi ’ 


abolish the Athanasian Creed; or. at least, to bring about a compror 


which will allow all those persons to use it who like it, and those who 

like it to fet it alone. Some seven thousand signatures have been ob 

many of them from distinguished persons; and it is there mpre ! 

that the clergy may begin to think a little more seriously tl b whet 

it would not be worth their while to submit with a tolerably goo we t 

allow some of their number to give up the practice of sentencing to ete 
damnation everybody who does not believe an unintelligible proposition. 1¢ 
will naturally require some time to familiarize men’s minds to so revo 

ary a change; but there is a slight prospect that it i ly « t 


be regarded as not out of the question 


THE CLERICAL MOVEMENT IN 


FLORENCE, July 14, 1572 

UST a month ago, three priests belonging to the Roman prov \ 
e” their bishop's permission, accepted seats in the municipal councils ot 
their villages, to which they had beer elected by popular suffrage. Th | 
existing congregation of the adjourned council immediately condemned the 
to the suspension a divinis, without even so much as giving them notics 
forehand of the punishment which they had incurred, still less affording t 
means to defend themselves. These three priests proceeded to Rome in « 
to justify their conduct, without, however, being able to obtain justic 
as they continued to protest, were menaced with the ¢ vie 
A fortnight later, a circular was addressed by Cardinal Riario Sf \ 


bishop of Naples, and another by the Cardinal-Vicar in Rome, to the el 


of both provinces, exhorting them to take active part in the elections about 
to take place for the municipal councils in towns 1 villages, in order that 
as many adherents of the “ good cause” as possible ght ent to these 
assemblies; and everybody is now anxiously awaiting the electoral combat 
of the 22th of July, in which, for the first time sine: ek lom of Italy 
has existed, the Catholie party has deigned to measure arms with the 


usurpers. 


How are we to account for this contradict V attitude on the part of the 
Curia Romana? Is it mere inconsistency, or is it a sign that the system oi 
warfare till now pu 1 by the clerical party has undergone a radical 


rey 

SUC 
? . 1: 
ine, 


> | 
t 
From all 


and energy of tis 


change we know ot the ad nirable skill, dis ip cousisteney 


a 


party, we ar d to adopt the second explanation, 
} 


and consider this wheeling to the front as one of the most important strateg 

Till late 
it, evidently did not ¢ 
sider the Italian kingdom as thoroughly consolidated, and, with the sanguine 
imagination peculiar to parties which kee 
hoped, by the aid of French Legiti 

nasties, to be able to overthrow the 
By 
continuing to stigmatize officially the gove 


moves yet made in the war between church and state in Italy. 


the Curia, and the party which dominates within 


p aloof from their adversaries, still 
aud that of the 


1850 a 


imists, jallen Italian dy 
| 


¢ creation of 1] 1866 at the 
very first opportunity. nizing the kingd 
rnment of King Victor 


to a 


s cither as electors 


persisting in not r m, 
mat 
as the Subalpine Government, by forbidding the faithful cknowledge cr 
countenance its existence by taking any part in the election 
lers of 
Things, 
have completely changed since the visit paid by the Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess of Italy to the court of Berlin at the end of last month, which has 
proved the existence of an understanding between Italy and the United Ger 
man Empire, and shown that, in case of an attempt on the part of the eldest 
daughter of the church (Franes) to restore the Pope’s temporal power, the 
former might reckon upon the latter as a powerful ally. Besides which, the 
decidedly friendly attitude of Count Andrassy, the head of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Government, toward Italy, and the solemnly announced visit of 
Emperor Francis Joseph to Emperor William, destroyed every remnant o 


or elected, they held the dignified position of defen right and just’ce 
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hope for aid from that quarter. Moreover, the recent visit to King Victor | modern laws which have ruled the country ever since the September Reyo- 


Emanuel, in the very Austrian archduke, the son of the 
Jate dethroned Grand- Duke of 'Tuseany himself, proves that even the Italian 


Quirinal, of an 


pretenders pow begin to laseiare ogni speranza, and to acknowledge the 


fait accoupli, Last, but not least, the vote of the German Parliament 
against the Jesuits, and the resolute proeceding of Prince Bismarck’s against 


the rebellious bishops, have left uo possible doubt as to the earnestness with 
which new Germany has taken up the gauntlet thrown to her by the new 
dogma which claims submission on the part of one-third of the Empire to the 
orders of a foreign sovereign. 

Even if we did not know positively in what fiery terms the Holy Father 
announced his resolution to take the offensive, on the 2d of July, to the fifty- 
two Roman curates who had come to render him homage, and how strongly 
he recommended them to run to the polls, because the period of action had 
arrived, and how violent were the words he used on that occasion against 
Germany, we might have concluded from what has since happened that the 
Curia have deemed the moment come to change their tactics, and to proceed 
from an attitude of careful observation to one of aggression, by carrying the 
war into the enemy’s country. It is true that the official manifesto limits 
the participation strictly to the municipal elections, and that Cardinal Anto- 
nelli’s organ, the Osservatore Romano, as well as Monsignor Nardi’s Voce della 
Verita, having engaged in controversy on the point with Don Margotto of the 
Unita Cattolica, were obliged to retract what they had said about the opportu- 
nity for the party to engage in the political elections, whilst Don Margotto, the 
Italian Veuillot, was complimented by the Pope for having maintained the con- 
trary. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that, should the municipal elections 
turn out at all favorably, the same tactics will be subsequently adopted with 
regard to the election for parliament, Rome being far too prudent to venture 
such a move without first sounding the ground. 

Now this was just the very thing the Italian Moderates have been impa- 
tiently expecting for the last thirteen years: they could not think them- 
selves secure until the powerful and numerous clerical party should have 
entered the arena and accepted the battle so often offered them. Nevertheless, 
now that this long-hoped-for event has become a reality, the Liberal Italians 
seem alarmed lest they should be overcome in the struggle; for at bottom 
they greatly prefer their quiet possession of government and country to a 
warfare teeming with vicissitudes. 
the Council and Minister of the Home Office, Signor Lanza, calls all the 
Liberals to the rescue against the “enemies of liberty and civilization,” and 
urges upon his prefeets and mayors all possible zeal and care in registering 
the names of the Liberals in the election lists, sounds very much like an alarm 
trumpet. Let alone the undignified language of which he makes use in 
speaking of the adversaries of New Italy, which he might have left to their 
own orgaus, what au impression must be produced by such a cri de détresse 
at the mere sightof the enemy! Self-confidence, and consequently dignity, was 
unfortunately the one thing in which all Italian governments have failed since 
the death of Cavour. If the Liberals were to look the new emergency calmly in 
the face, they would easily perceive that, whatever the result, it.can only be 
favorable, if not to their own party, at least to the new kingdom—and to say 
the truth, till now both terms have been tolerably identical. If their eyes 
are not sharp enough to discern their own advantage, let the wrath of their 
enemies teach them where it lies. The Legitimists, indeed, those of France 
especially, are furious to a man at the new attitude taken by the Curia. It 
becomes hencetorward impossible for the Clerical party, on which Legitimism 
mainly relies, to contest the right of those institutions and laws which till 
now they have abused, but of which their vote is an implicit recognition. 
It may perhaps be too sanguine to expect from the Radical party that, rather 
than yield up the power to the Catholics, they should support the Moderates 
whom they have hitherto opposed, but it is certain that, if they do not do so, 
they will lose altogether the remnant of authority they still possess. The 
majority of Liberal electors have heretofore abstained from voting, because 
they felt certain that the zealous few who might be ready to sacrifice a Sun- 
day to their civic duties would not fail to send in the candidate they them- 
selyes wished to seein the House. Now their activity will find a stimulus, 
stronger than Signor Lanza’s desperate ery for help, in the fact that they are 
menaced in the possession of power and influence by the appearance of their 
numerous, though not overwhelming, enemy on the battle-field. The elec- 
toral Jaw gives adecided preponderance to the small bourgeoisie of the towns 
over the peasants and workmen as well as the rich signori, and these small 
burghers are known to beloug in Italy as elsewhere, en masse, to the Liberal 
party. 

Finally, even in the eyent—in my own opinion the best for Italy’s future 
—that the Clerical party should triumph in the elections, what would be the 
consequence ? Most likely the same as in Belgium, where it has constantly 
beev at the helm for the last two years without daring to abrogate one of the 
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lution. The interests of the state are indeed so powerful, they are so ineom- 
patible with the pretensions of Rome, that the Clerical party itself, when it 
reaches the head of the state, sees itself obliged to defend these interests jy 
sheer self-defence. I do not mean to say by this that a Catholic ministry in 
Italy would ever do what the Tory ministry did in England, viz., aecom- 
plish the reforms desired by the Liberals; but it would at avy rate not at- 
tempt to restore the past and abolish the existing laws of the state, still less 
the state itself. One need only realize to one’s self the situation. Wouid it 
be possible for any Catholic majority in the Italian Parliament, headed by a 
Catholic administration and premier, to decree, I will not say the retranster- 
ment of the capital to Turin and the restoration of the temporal power, but 
simply to restore to their former state of possession all those convents which 
have been secularized during the last thirteen years, and the disjecta membra 
of whose properties are scattered all over the kingdom in the shape of so 
many lilliputian estates purchased by thousands of laymen? Is it imagin- 
able that an Italian government and parliament, however Catholic they 
might be, should think of restoring the Pontifical military, judicial, or school 
system, and, according to the precepts of the Syllabus, commit suicide by re- 
placing the representative by a theocratical constitution? Belgium is justly 
considered in Europe as the hearth and centre of the church militant. The 
whole plan de campagne constantly followed up by that party ever since 
1333, has been hatched in these headquarters; there are to be found the real 
chiefs of that staff the nominal heads of which have their seat in Rome, just 
as Louis XIV. resided at Versailles whilst Turenne and Condé fought his 
battles on the Rhine; there they for more than thirty years have formed a 
numerous as well as skilful, energetic, and passionate political party. Well, 
they are in power, they have the majority in the House, they constitute the 
ministry—and what has been the consequence alter all? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing, with the exception of a change in the personnel. They have not 
dared to abolish the abhorred civil marriage ; nay, they have not even mus- 
tered courage to introduce compulsory religious instruction. It was, more- 
over, the very government of M. d’Anethan, the chief of the Clerica! party in 
Belgium, to whose lot it fell to appoint an ambassador at the Quirinal in 
Rome, and thereby solemnly recognize the government of the usurper who 
spoliated the head of the church and now thrones iu that palace which was 
once the residence of the Holy Father. 

Now, things are much less dangerous in Italy than in Belgium, 
France, or Germany. First, because the Catholic party is far less 
fanatical than on the other side of the Alps; and, secondly, because the 
universality of the national movement, the rapid sale of the church proper- 
ties, the number of the “accomplices,” and, above all, the really enormous 
rise in commerce, industry, and public wealth in general, have given every 
Italian, to whatever party he may belong, a personal interest in the new 
state of things. Ask any Clefical officer of the Italian army whether he 
would again become a member of the Parmesan or Modenese contingent ; 
ask any tradesman, however pious, whether he would like to see the old 
barriers and custom-houses re-established ; ask any superstitious, bigoted 
peasant whether he would sell again at the price he bought it the small par- 
cel of land he may have purchased at the sale of the neighboring convent’s 
property; ask the priests themselves, and especially the militant priests, 
such as the contributors to or editors of the Armonia, the Civiltd, the Osser- 
vatore, the Unita Cattolica, whether they would rather prefer writing under 
the old repressive laws to enjoying the present liberty of the press, which has 
become so powerful an instrument in their hands. 

Besides, it cannot be sufficiently repeated that the struggle in Italy has 
never had the fierce character it assumes in the North. Politically enemies, 
the Liberal Italians continued socially living on the most friendly terms with 
the churchmen, meeting them in the coffee-houses and libraries, having them 
to dinner at their houses, appointing them as librarians and archivists, send- 
ing their children to their schools, going regularly to mass and confession, 
fasting on Fridays, going through the marriage rites in the church after 
having been married at the mayor's, etc. The priests here are not fanatical, 
and support the ardent Jesuits who direct the party not from a passionate 
conviction, but from worldly interest or timidity. As soon as they are re- 
assured on both these points, they will give in. The laymen are almest all 
indifferent or lukewarm. To fight against the church like the Lutherans of 
the sixteenth century, you must have the faith of a Luther. Now, the Liberal 
Italians have in fact no faith at all. They practise the observances of Cath- 
olicism because they are brought up in it and do not think it worth while to 
create a sensation by quitting the church solemnly. They have modern, 
liberal ideas, because modern society reposes upon liberal conceptions. 
Moreover, the whole business is inconvenient to them. They wonder at the 
Germans taking the affair so much to heart. For their own part, they only 
wish to live. from day to day, to carry on their business, polities, ete., and 
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are willing to remember religion on Sundays and on their death-beds, provided 
it do not interfere with their everyday life. 
as these are scarcely likely to raise a religious war. 


Correspondence. 


OUR INDIANS AND MR. WELLS. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: A singular error occurs in Mr. Wells’s article on “The Increase of 
Our National Expenditures,” found in the Nation of July 25. Mr. Wells 
writes: ‘‘ Although there were probably much fewer Indians to take care of 
in 1871 than there were in 1366” [44,021 by census of 1860, and 25,731 by 
census of 1870], “ though the existence of railroads across the Plains has di- 
minished the cost of transportation, and the appreciation of the currency has 
increased the purchasing power of money, vet the expenses of the Indian 
Department have increased from $3,205,000 in 1866 to $7,426,000 in 1271.” 

Lam surprised that Mr. Wells should have found it possible to make a 
mistake of such magnitude. The number of Indians of whom Mr. Wells says 
the Government had to take care in 1870 is merely the number of those of 
whom the Government did not take care, or assume to take care. The 
number—25,731—which he cites, is the number attributed by the census to 
those Indians who have broken away from their tribal relations, and have 
entered the body of citizens. Indians in this condition are found in every 
state of the Union, save one. Some score of such are found in Mr. Wells's 
own county of New London, a dozen or two in his own town of Norwich ; 
and he ought to know how little the Government *‘ takes care ” of them, and 
how little they are accustomed to participate in the benefits of Congressional 
appropriations, unless they be appropriations in the River and Harbor Bill 
for dredging the Thames channel. 

The number of Indians who remain in their tribal relations, and are under 
the care of the Government more or less completely, according as the civil 
and military agencies of the Government will allow, is in the neighborhood 
of 275,000. It is for these Indians that the appropriations were made to 
which Mr. Wells refers. The Constitution excludes them from the basis of 
representation, and they therefore do not appear in those tables of the census 
by which the apportionment of representation is to be determined, but they 
find their proper mention and enumeration in another place. 

I have no right to inflict upon you a disquisition on the Indian policy of 
the Administration; but pray allow me to say that one reason which Mr. 
Wells adduces why the expenditures of 1871 should not be so great as those 
of 1366, is precisely the reason why they are greater, and should be greater. 
I refer to the extension of railroads across the Plains. These railroads are 
cutting off the range of the buffalo, and threaten the speedy extinction of 
game. An hundred thousand Indians who in 1866 knew nothing of the 
white man and cared nothing for him, who never came near our settlements, 
but found on the great central plains a supply of food and clothing appa- 
rently inexhaustible, are now brought not only face to face with the whites, 
but face to face with the great food question that sometimes so infuriates 
classes and races of men having much less excuse for violence and rapine 
than the Indians of this country. These Indians are not blind. They see 
this thing going on before their very eyes. They understand perfectly well 
that the completion of transcontinental railroads means the extinction of 
game ; and possessing no other resource, and having very strongly developed 
that instinct which incites wild animals to get food for their young by any 
means, however bloody, is it to be wondered at that these tribes, having re- 
ceived no particular kindness from the whites to embarrass their course in the 
premises, should turn at bay and stand upon their rights ? 

It would be too long a story to tell here how the Government, actuated 
at once by motives of Christian charity and by considerations of true econ- 
omy, has set itself to win this people to industry, to instruct them in the arts 
of life, and meanwhile to help them over the long and painful transition from 
barbarous to civilized methods of subsistence by generous contributions out 
of the nation’s abundance. Those who believe that, when the industrial 
progress of a civilized race requires, as in this case it does, that the sole sub- 
sistence of a less fortunate and favored race be cut away from them, not by 
slow processes, but at a blow, the higher owes it to the lower, in simple 
human justice, to find some equivalent for what it has destroyed ; those, 
too, who believe that power can never be divorced from responsibility, and 
that the blood of this miserable race will rest upon us as a nation if we fail 
to give them one good square chance, with patience, forbearance, and active 
kindness on our part, to become reconciled to civilization, to follow a better 
way of life, to unlearn the sentiments of savage honor and savaze revenge, 
and learn that truth which has made us to differ from them; and, lastly, 
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| those who know that Indian wars, shameful in their origin, shameful in their 


incidents, and usually not creditable even to our n their results, have 
cost the Government hundreds of millions of dollars, and settled nothing, 
leaving the Indians yet to be conquered, cither by force 
these classes of citizens, [ venture to believe, must approve and support the 
Indian poliey of the present Administration, 


tris 


or by kindness—ail 


FRANCIS A. WALKER 
Wassinaton, July 27. = 


MR. STILLMAN AND THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


ART. 


Sir: On receiving the Nation with the note of Mr. Putnam, Secretary of 
the Metropolitan Museum, disclaiming the purchases made at Gillott’s sale 
in the name of that institution, Pat once went to Messrs. Christie, Manson 
& Woods’s to make enquiries into the matter, and find the facts to be these : 


| The purchases made in this sense were by a Belgian, who distinctly declared 


| the purchases to be for the New York Museum, and wished them to be 


mo 
reported. Messrs. C., M. & W. had no previous knowledge of him which 
could induce them to suspect imposture, and, as he paid for the pictures he bid 
in, there was no circumstance to make any one suspect a false pretence. ‘The 
high character of the firm, as well as Mr. Woods's assurance, makes it certain 
to my own mind that they did not suspect, as they had no reason to suspect, 


anything hidden in this transaction. The sales, as reported in the Times aud 


| other London papers, give the purchasers’ names as furnished them, and all 


reported the Museum as buyer of the three pictures in question 

Yet it becomes now clear that there was a trick 
what its motive or benefit to any oue it is hard to con 
information which I have received assures me that the 


in the thing, though 


‘ive. Trustworthy 


pretures Were really 


purchased for, or at least are now in the collection of, one of the Rothschilds 


The affair beyond this is a mystery to me, but of course LT regret bi 


ing dove 


my part in the spread of a misrepresentation which was the basis of reflec 
tions on the discretion of the Trustees of the Museum. 
Yours truly, 


Lonvon, July 13, 1872. 


W. J. STILLMAN., 


LATIN AND NORTHERN 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


TONGUES. 


Sir: The allegation in Blackwood of “ the total absence in French of any 
word equivalent to ‘listen’ has called forth communications from several 


| of your correspondents, but none of them seems to have perceived that the 





writer of the article in which it appears has himself, unwitting! 
the reason of that absence. 

we say a black horse said 
‘ cheval,’ his phrase is absolutely complete so tar as its object is concerned ; 
his audience can make no mistake as to what he means; but if we suspend 
our voice after saying ‘ black,’ our listeners are left to guess what black thing 
we had in view.” The words I have italicized in the last two sentences will 
suggest to the reader that, if the “ 
the question of the “inquisitive traveller,” why he puts the substantive first, 


» Supplied 


“The French say,” he tells us, * un cheval noir, 


If the Frenehman stops after having 


Norman or Gascon peasant,” in reply to 


| Should ask, “ with a copious laugh, as if the fan of such a notion were enor- 





a 


} Taeans 


mous, ‘How can you know what I am talking about if I don’t tell you?’” 
the “English laborer,” not to speak of “ those smart school children,” in- 


| stead of “being rather bothered if the inverse question were submitted to 


him,” to wit, why he put the substantive last, might answer with a sober 
gravity, as if there were no fun at all in the notion, ‘ Listen, and you'll find 
out.” It seems to me that the “immense advantage,” as between “the Latin 


tongues” and “the Northern languages,” is altogether on the side of the 
latter. Give me a language that compels attention rather than one “that 


will not trouble you to think.” 

While I am about it, let me add that the writer is too sweeping in en- 
dowing “all Europe” with “that adorable The 
Dutch hasn’t even the word that would make it possible. Its only pronoun 
of the second person, for both numbers, is u, pronounced 00. The Euglish- 
speaking child’s “I love oo” can give us an inkling of “ what tutoiement 

” without our having “to live for years abroad”; but the Lowland 
Dutchman's uw, being plural as well as singular, has no relish of it. 

There are other points in the article—what it says about “ our shabby 
system of auxiliary verbs,” for instance--open to criticism had I the time or 
you the space for it. E. J. STEARNS. 

DENTON, Md., July 22, 1872. 


tutoiement.” Lowland 


[Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his essay ‘On Style,” in ‘ Essays 
Social, Political, and Esthetic,” has some remarks on this topic 
which are very well worth reading. They are not exhaustive of the 
question, “ Why is it more philosophical to say ‘a black horse’ (ad- 
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jective first), as the Englishman does, than to say ‘un cheval noir’ 
(substantive first), as the Frenchman does ?” That is not a question 
to be § ly answered, nor one in which agreement between 
French minds and English may speedily be expected ; but what Mr. 


Spencer has to say is useful. The whole essay, indeed, would be admir- 
able reading for people who wish to learn to write.—Eb. NATION. | 


= —3 


Notes. 


1) LATHROP & CO., Boston, announce several books of travel or ad- 
* venture: “Inthe Eastern Seas,” “ Among the Islands of the Pacific,” 
“In the Wilds of Africa,” “On the Banks of the Amazon”; also, as illus- 
“The Treasury of Literature and Art,” “The Garland of 
Poetry and Prose,” and “ The Circle of the Year” ; and “ A Concise Diction- 
ary of the Bible,” with a preface by Rey. G. T. Day, D.D., and a supplement 
by Rev. Heman Lincoln, D.D. 


trated gift-books, 


—The meeting of the American Philological Association, held at Provi- 
dence last week, was one respecting which not much is to be said, save that 
it was a very enjoyable one, in a social as well as a scholarly way, and has 
strengthened, or established, the Association’s chances of prolonged life. There 
secins to be forming a permanent nucleus of men of ability and learning, as 
well as public spirit, who will not give up the pleasure and advantage of 
meeting and exchanging views once a year, and around whom will always 
gather enough off-and-on men to make a respectable convention. In the ab- 
sence this year of the elected president, Professor Goodwin, Harvard was 
’rofessor Holmes of the Law School—himseif the school 
which believes that Bacon was Shakespeare. The valuable papers were 
fewer than last year; but the discussions were throughout lively and in the 
best spirit, and generally of a creditably scholarly tone. Professor Hadley 
showed from an Anglo-Saxon document that the pronunciation of Modern 
Gireek is very different from that of the Greek even of the tenth century. 
Mr. Bristed railed at the errors and exaggerations of comparative philologists. 


represented by 


Professor Evans continued his valuable contributions to Ancient Welsh phi- 
Mr. L. H. Morgan gave an essay (anthropological rather than phi- 
lological) on the peculiar tribal usages, as regards marriage, of a certain Aus- 


lology. 


tralian community ; they appeared to him more absolutely primitive than any 
he had elsewhere met with. Mr. Trumbull presented two interesting papers 
Indian which perhaps the most interesting is that 
of caucus, which every one knows as a word of greatly disputed deriva- 
tion, and which many of us have used with a degree of unwillingness or 
mortification, because of its supposed unworthy origin. 


of etymologies, of 


We are correspond- 
ingly relieved at finding that it is an aboriginal word of respectable connec- 
iion, coming from an Algonkin root which signifies 
The least corrupted form of the word is kaw-kaw-wus, plural, 
The 
Virginians made out of the same word cockarouse, as the name of a leading 


“speak, encourage, 
instigate.” 
kaw-kaw-wus-sough, “ counsellors, council,” anglicized into caucussers. 
man in a tribe, a petty chieftain. The inclination of the settlers to give 
native appellations to their political gatherings is well known, and, taken 
along with the circumstances in which cauces first appears, fairly makes a 
ry etymology and settles the question. The thing and the name 
are of equally honest American origin, contributions from this side of the 
water to the catalogue of English institutions and to the English vocabulary. 
The second volume of the Transactions was distributed to the members, and 


slack 


sat 


was fully worthy of its predecessor. It contains some learned studies in 
Cyinrie Philology by Prof. Evans of Cornell University ; articles on Greek 
and Latin Grammar by Prof. Allen of East Tennessee University, and Mr, 
Greenough of Harvard; and a convincing argument by Prof. Whitney in 
reply to Sehleicher’s views upon the origin of language. Three articles—by 
Prof. Hadley, Prof. March of Lafayette College, and Mr. Bristed—treat of 
Karly English Pronunciation ; and an article by Mr. Trumbull, “On Algon- 
kin Names for Man,” illustrates the statement that the Indians scrupulously 
avoided general terms, and that ‘‘ homo is untranslatable into Indian.” 
Certainly these papers are a credit to our scholarship; and it is a sufficient 
justification of the formation of the Association that it gives us the promise 
of a yearly volume as valuable as this. Of that ambitious spirit which wants 
the Association, instead of attacking single points, and discassing and com- 
paring opinions upon them, to grapple with great truths of a general public 
interest and settle them out of hand, there was not much show at the meeting, 
although some of it got from the “ reportorial” table into the newspapers. 
The Association meets next year at Easton, in Pennsylvania, Professor 
March’s home, 


—Dr. Livingstone’s letters, printed in the Herald of Friday and Saturday, 
bear the unmistakable impress of their author, and complete the opening-up 
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of communication between him and the outer world. The geographical de- 
tails are still somewhat scanty, but they fix a little more definitely the posi- 
tion of the rivers and lakes whose names were first reported by Stanley 
Map-making, however, in accordance with them is not yet wholly safe, and 
the Herald's map is hardly so great a triumph of American journalism as its 
correspondent’s expedition has proved to be. The draughtsman has made a 
praiseworthy effort to lengthen out Tanganyika, and shape its southern end 
after the pattern of the Italian peninsula; but he has overlooked Stanley’s 


| assertion that Lake Bangweolo is equal in superficial area to Tanganyika— 








i.e., belongs in the first rank with Nyassaand the two Nyanzas. Dr. Living- 
stone seems less anxious to connect the “lacustrine river” course of the 
Chambezi and its several lakes with the Albert Nyanza than to visit, in the 
western part of the watershed which he has been exploring, certain famous 
fountains, four in number, which send two rivers northward into Egypt, and 
two southward into inner Ethiopia. The burden of his second letter is the 
slave-trade in Eastern Africa, and he favorably contrasts the natives of the 
interior, or highlands, though cannibals, with those of the coast, debased by 
the unhealthy climate, by domestic servitude, and by contact with the worst 
classes of whites. Of the great chief Msama, who lives west of the south 
end of Tanganyika, Livingstone says that “he was exactly like the ancient 
Assyrians sculptured on the Nineveh marbles.” The Manyema men, several 
hundred miles to the north, were “tall, strapping fellows, with but little of 
what we think distinctive of the negro about them. . . « Ifa comparison 
were instituted, and Manyema, taken at random, placed opposite (say) the 
members of the Anthropological Society of London, clad in kilts or grass 
cloth, I should like,” says the Doctor, with the impunity which comes of 


of preferring the company of my betters.” We shall now await with interest 
Livingstone’s report of his doings to the Royal Geographical Socicty, and 
the conclusions derived from it by Messrs. Keith Johnston and Charles Beke 
in regard to the origin of the Congo as well as of the Nile. 


—Not a bad specimen of the breed of men which the German emigration 
has been bringing into Texas, was Mr. Ferdinand Flake, the founder of 
Flake’s Bulletin, who recently died in New London, Conn., while on a 
visit to the North. Mr. Flake, a Hanoverian by birth, took it into his head 
when about eighteen years of age to emigrate. In 1840, he landed at Gal- 
veston, and, in company with a Texan who needed he!p, betook himself, 
without delay, into the country, and set about planting and “ merchan- 
dising,” as they say in the South. He thus occupied a period of some years, 
at the end of which, having raised a crop of tobacco, for which there was no 
market in his own neighborhood, he shipped it and himself to Galveston, 
and there for some time pursued the business of manufacturing cigars. He 
seems to have gone to some exent into politics, at first municipal, afterwards 
State and national, his participation in national politics being first note- 
worthy in 1860. In 1356 he had purchased a share in a newspaper called 
Die Union, which, as its name indicates, was devoted to the perpetuation of 
the Union of the States, and in genera! to political principles which were 
not very popular in Texas. In 1359, for instance, when Mr. Flake was a 
delegate to the Democratic State Convention, and a resolution was intro- 
duced favoring the renewal of the African Slave Trade, Mr. Flake denounced 
it with ardor, and, on its passage, rose in his place and then and there 
renounced his allegiance to the Democratic party. He never afterwards acted 
with it. When in 1360 South Carolina seceded, Mr. Flake’s paper was so 
bitter in opposition that the fire-eaters of Galveston rallied a mob which 
gutted the office of the Union, but failed to frighten Mr. Flake, who was, 
indeed, supported in his course by the better class oi citizens, and whose 
paper continued to be issued till 1352, when, “ with all the others in Galves- 
ton, it was temporarily suspended.” Why, we do not know. “ Extras” 
continued to be occasionally issued upon the receipt of important telegrams, 
and these it became the fashion to call banteringly ‘“ Flake’s bulletins,” and 
when by-and-by the publication of newspapers was resumed, Flake’s Bulletin 
was adopted as the name of the paper, and under that name it became the 
best known of Texan journals, and, if we do not mistake, the most influen- 
tial. Mr. Flake’s political enemies—and Texan politics in these last fifteen 
years made political enmity bitter—praise his tenacity, firmness of convic- 
tion, clear perception, and courageous freedom of speech and action in times 
which “tried the material men were made of,” and, so far as we have known 
his course by the conduct of his paper, he deserved their good word for these 
qualities—and for other things, among which one is that their political 
enemy he indeed was. Unlike many of them, he helped to make Texas the 
free State she is to-day, and to give her the hopeful future which lies before 
her. He died at the comparatively early age of fifty-two. 


—Mr. Richard Davis Webb, of Dubiin, Ireland, who died July 14, at the 
age of sixty-seven, will long be held in grateful remembrance by those 
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Americans who knew how well he love 1 their country, and how large a part 
of his life had been freely spent in its service. His attachment to it, indeed, 
cost him his life; for, on his first and only visit to America a few years 
since, he met with an accident on the Upper Lakes which permanently 
jured his spine, and slowly exhausted his vitality. From the year 1840, the 
date of the World’s Anti-Slavery Convention in London, at which, we be- 
lieve, Mr. Webb was a delegate, till the close of the rebellion, he labored in- 
cessantly, and with a knowledge of our institutions, politics, and current 
history such as few foreigners have ever acquired, to bring about the aboli- 
tion of slavery. He was in full sympathy and the most intimate relations 
with the Abolitionists of the Liberator and the Anti-Slavery Standard, and 
was for many years the Dublin correspondent of the latter paper while edit- 
ing, in his own printing-office, from which it was issued, the Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, orgau of such of the British Abolitionists as were affiliated with 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. With the assistance of Miss Estlin, of 
Bristol, whose father, Mr. John B. Estlin, was another most efficient coad- 
jutor of that society, he edited a “ Life of John Brown,” which may be said to 
be the only sober and respectable biography of which Captain Brown has 
been made the subject. In his literary labors, Mr. Webb was greatly assisted 
by his wife, a person of unusual intelligence, whose death preceded his. His 
private correspondence, which was very voluminous, was remarkable for its 
vivacity and humor, and for the warmth of affection which ever characterized 
the writer. In English politics, Mr. Webb was a progressive Liberal. 


—Among recent additions to the British Museum is an undraped statue of 
a youth, which was discovered in the ies of Vaison, the ancient Vasio, 
in France. The school of Sicyon was renowned for this class of subjects, 
representations of ephebi, the muscular beauties of the palestra and gymna- 
sium, in a variety of tryingly-graceful attitudes. The significant posture of 
the young athlete, who is just binding a fillet on his brow, makes it highly 
probable that this work is a copy of one of the masterpieces of the Sicyon 
school, Polyclitus’s celebrated ‘‘ Youth with the Fillet, 
his “ Boy with the Spear,” mentioned by Pliny in such appreciative terms. 
Polyclitus, according to all accounts, must have had marvellous skill in 
catching the graces of the transition period between boyhood aud manhood 
—so beautiful when it is beautiful; he made the ‘‘ Youth with the Fillet” 
molliter juvenem, & man with all the lovely tenderness of a boy ; the “ Dory- 
phorus” viriliter puerum, a boy with the thews and solidity of aman. The 
Youth with the Fillet ” was sold for a hundred talents. The “ Boy with the 
Spear” passed with later artists as “the canon,” or rule of proportion for 
the human form. From the princely price paid for the “ Youth with the 
Fillet,” considerably over $100,000, it has been coujectured—rather loosely, 
it must be confessed—by some commentators on Pliny, that Attalus of Per- 


the counterpiece to 


gamus, who paid exactly the same price for a single picture of Aristides, the 
Theban artist, may have bought the orizinal, in which case it probably went 
Lastward. 
but not of corresponding execution. 


The Vaison copy, if it is a copy, is said to be noble in design 
We regret extremely that the very 
meagre notice we have seen of it—merely a line or two—gives us no hint 
whether the statue has the marked characteristics of Polyclitus’s style. 
From the nature of the subject, we are perhaps justified in guessing that the 
centre of gravity can hardly be thrown so very decidedly on one foot as was 
the case with most of the works of this artist. But if the figure has that cer- 
tain squareness of stature, that corpus quadratum, which, according to 
Varro, was Polyclitus’s ideal of manly beauty, as it was Celsus’s ideal 
robust health, it would go far to prove that the new statue is a copy of the 
famous Diadumeuus. Perhaps some friend of the Nation in England, who 
has an opportunity to inspect for himselt, will enlighten us on these points. 


—The Bois de Boulogne is no more a wood. First embellished by Louis 
XIV., greatly improved by Napoleon I., devastated in 1214-15, again restored 
and made one of the most beautiful public parks in the world by Napoleon 
III., it fell with him. In October, 1870, all the trees except the great oaks of 
Auteuil and a few others on the Route de Boulogne were cut down to afford 
play for the cannon and timber for the barricades. Fortunately, before this 
destruction a record had been prepared which will preserve the memory of 
its beauty and the method and cost of its construction and maintenance, 
even to the minutest details (“Les Promenades de Paris,” by A. Alphand). 
Do the Commissioners of the Central Park wish to con at New 
York and at Paris of setting out a tree, a bush even, of watering a square 


here are the 


sare the cost 





yard of grass, of buildings, of artesian wells, of greeuhouses— 
figures, subject of course to the usual dubiousness ef French finance. Here 
cascades, etc., and woodcuts of all 


Besides these there are 


too are profiles of brooks, carriage-ways, 
the machines used in the maintenance of the Bois. 
numerous views of landscapes, not very good, and of architecture, cut as 
only French engravers can cut them, with the most perfect clearness of out- 


line and distinct treatment of material; and there are colored plates of 
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flowers and shrubs. The maps are equally well done. The engravings are 
accompanied by a careful descriptive and hist ul sketch. The Bois d 
Vineennes, the other parks, and the Boulevard ‘ treated the same wa 
lor so handsome a book the price is certainly not | 500 franes With 
this and the excellent work of Maxime Ducamp, * Varis, ses organ sa 
vie,” of which the third volume, written in 1869, has t appeared, ca 
et a very good idea of the adminiscrative side of the Paris of the Empire. a 


P aris likely to be very soon restored, with only the omission of eagles and 
the N’s, and possibly without that omission. 

—QOne cannot easily form an idea of the importance of the religious ques 
tion which now agitates Germany without a knowledge of some of the ty 
contained in Professor yon Schulte’s work on * The Newer Catholic Orc 
shed in Berlin. He 
calls those the older orders which, instituted before the time of Innocent 11] 


and Congregations, especially in Germany,” recently publi 
knew nothing of a centralizing, international organization, as each monastic 
establishment was governed independently by its own abbot, and there w 





no common head for them all. The church and not Rome was the object o ' 
service, Which was consequently neither unpatriotic nor anti-national. Th 
Dominican Order (1216) and the Franciscan (1223) were first organized « 
the model of the church, with their magister generalis, provincials, and 
periors. Much further developed was the discipline of the Society 
(sixteenth century), which has been copied with moditications in ourd " 
nearly all other orders and congregations. These have multiplied ineredib!y 
in Germany since 1848, as the following statisties will show: the dioce ' 
Cologne has 10 different kinds of male and 31 of female orders ; Treves. 6 
and 12, respectively ; Paderborn, 3and 18 ; Miinster, 4and 14; Breslau, 3a 
12; Wiirzburg, 5 and 7; Munich, 4 and 11; Ratisbon, 7 and IL; and May 
ence, 3and 8. The ratio of female orders is noteworthy ; but what 
to be remarked is, that the majority of all the orders are governed by abso 
lute heads who reside in countries foreign and hostile to Germa \ For ex 
ample, the Trappists and a large number of female orders have their sup s 
in France; the Dominicans, Jesuits, ete., are subject to ‘ St 
more significant are these figures: There is, says Prof. S¢ one priest ¢ 
member of a religious fraternity in Prussia for every 5°4 Catholies; iu Bay 
ria, one for every 300; and in all Germany, one for every 481. Paderbd 
Miinster, and Cologne furnish most of the Prussian regular elergy and nuns 
In Cologne, every 313th Catholie (counting both children and adults 

clergyman ; in Aix-la-Chapelle there is one eeclesiastic to every 110 « 
olics ; in Miinster, one to 61; in Treves, one to 56; and in Paderb 
to. 33. Or, excluding children and minors, almost every tenth adult in P 
derborn, and every twentic th. in iM inster, is a clergyman 

RECENT TEXT-BOOKS OF HISTORY 
es THALHEIMER’S “ Manual of Ancient History” will be found the 
st serviceable work of its class within the reach of our schools. It 

has indeed no rival worth mentioning, for Rawlinson’s Manual, with whieh it 
would naturally be compared, has a totally different aim, being a bare and 
compendious statement of facts, with no attempt at agreeabl s of narra 
tien. The book before us, on the other hand, makes no pretence at giving 


the scholarly details which make work so valuable ; it is simply 





a carefully-prepared and well-writ ry of the ancient world. We 


1ould say that it was much too large fer a school text-book, in the way 


ie 


yen books are generally used; but, holding as we do that historical events 


should be learned by reading a full and interesting narration, rather than by 


= une abstract. we have no fault to find with its size, and hope tea 


1 profit by it to improve their style of teaching. The authoress professes 
to  ieeniad the result of the latest investigations of great historians, “ which 
have never, so faras we know, been embraced in any American school-boo! 


This criticism on earlier books is certai ly near enough tothe truth, and the 
execution of the book before us on the whole justifies the author's bi 

We have really here a history of the East made up from the discoveries ot 
the present century ; we have a recognition of some of the truths of compa 
rative mythology ; and we find evidence that Roman antiquities have been 
If we criticise some points, it need not affect our 
ud or the faithful industry 


m 
studied with some care 
ppre _— 1 of the merits of the book as a whole, 
f which it bears marks. 


*A Manual of Ancient His ory. By M. E Thaiheimer, formerly Te cher of His 
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In regard to early chronology the author follows the English authorities, 
fawlinson, Smith, ete., rather than the Continental scholars, who put the 
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earliest Egyptian dynasties several centuries earlier. This is a perfectly con- 
sistent practice; it is hardiy fair, hovever, to refer in the preface to no 


Egyptologist but Bunsen—who goes before all his fellows in the antiquity 


g 
of his dates. Neither is it exactly fair to assume the parallelism of dynasties 
as a undisputed fact, considering that it is called in question by so good 
authority as Lenormant and Chevallier. Again, although Mommsen is re- 
ferred to in the preface, and we can see clear traces of his influence in the 
body of the work, Roman history is far from being treated in aecordance 
with his views. One constantly comes upon the relies of exploded theories. 
It is well enough to assume the Etruscan origin of the Tarquins, but it is 
certain that the Capitoline Triad was not essentially Etruscan (p. 253). The 
purely patrician character of the Sex Suffragia, on the same page, is com- 
pletely disproved by Mommsen. On the next page, one would certainly 
infer that the Servian tribes were, so to speak, complementary to the three 
patrician tribes, instead of being, as they were, a new organization of the com- 
munity on a wholly new basis. Again, it is not from Mommsen that the 
statement is taken that the twenty-six country tribes were established ‘by 
Servius Tullius. What is of more importance is that we have here the old 
sentimental account of Servius Tullius, that his institutions were primarily 
political, instead of military and administrative; that he organized the 
comitia centuriata as a legislative body; and that he designed to abdicate 
and establish a republic, but was thwarted by the nobles and the usurper 
Tarquin. 

We notice some defects of arrangement and proportion. For example, it 
cannot be called judicious, even if it follows from a generally correct arrange- 
ment, to bring in the Retreat of the Ten Thousand under Persian history, 
before Greece has been studied.at all. Again, the earlier periods are rela- 
tively much fuller than the later, and especially the later Roman republic is 
treated very meagrely. Thus, less space is given to Tiberius Gracchus 
thau to the story of Virginia; and Cicero’s banishment is not even men- 
tioned. Much space is uselessly filled with lists of kings of Lydia, Tyre, and 
Damascus, with all the judges and kings of Israel; and this when there 
are no genealogical tables at all—a most essential thing to the understanding, 
for instance, of the reign of Augustus. But the most serious criticism we 
have to make upon this book from a general point of view is that it under- 
takes to be a complete history, giving all facts of real importance. Now it 
is impossible to bring in all important facts even into a work of this rather 
large size, without often sacrificing ease and interest of narration to a bare 
catalogue of names and dates. We hold that the true method is to select 
only the events of first importance, relate these with graphic fulness, and 
let the others go entirely or give them only in the form of lists. What the 
reader wants is vividness of impression rather than a multitude of facts. 
Our author has been very successful in combining this vividness with a great 
amount of detail; but it would have been a better book if the same space 
had been devoted to half as many facts. 

The geography is particularly well done ; perhaps we might call it the 
best single feature of the book. The maps also are excellent—much better 
than is usual in American school-histories; even if we have a range of moun- 
tains between Tegea and Mantinea, and the omission of so important a town 
as Luceria. A serviceable list of books is given at the end, among which we 
notice “ Ware’s ‘Zenobia,’ ‘ Aurelian,’ and ‘ Probus’ ”; the fact being, if we 
ere not mistaken, that the book published in New York under the name 
“ Probus” was reprinted in England with its name changed to “ Aurelian,” 
which name was then adopted by the American publishers, as being at once 
better and more attractive. 

Professor Yonge’s “Three Centuries of Modern History” has the 
merit which we just now found lacking in Miss Thalheimer. “It 
is not designed,” he says, “to present a complete history of any 
one country, nor even of any one period in the history of any 
country. ... It is here endeavored, by presenting, in a connected 
series, a set of sketches of some of the transactions of most conspicuous 
interest or importance in the annals of the different nations of modern 
Europe, to show how real the connection often—it may perhaps be said, 
generally—is between the events of one age or century and those of 
another” (p. 1). In following out this plan, not only is the history 
of England omitted alfogether, but the north and east of Europe are 
mentioned only very cursorily until the time of Peter the Great and 
Charles XII. If we are not mistaken, there is no mention whatever 
of Gustavus Vasa, of the succession of the House of Vasa to the 
throne of Poland, the claims of the last kings of that House to the throne 
of Sweden, the consequent wars, and the important treaty of Oliva. It re- 
quired great skill to omit all this and still make the career of the Great 
‘lector, the war between Peter and Charles XII., and the last days of 
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Poland, intelligible; but this has been done. A book written in this way 
needs, however, copious lists of sovereigns, tables of synchronistic events, 
and genealogical tables; and of these, we are sorry to say, the work before 
us is absolutely devoid. One can guess how clear the causes of the War of 
the Spanish Succession, for example, can be made without a genealogical 


| table; and the same difficulty will be found in regard to synehronistic events, 


| For the book is, with good judgment, composed by topics. 





Each chapter 
coyers, not a chronological epoch, but a connected group or series of events. 
Of course these are arranged generally in chronological order, but there 
will necessarily be some overlapping of periods, which must, we should 
think, cause considerable confusion to young readers. To take one ease, 
perbaps the worst. The first twelve chapters bring the general history 
down to the reign of Louis XIV.; but the thirteenth is devoted to the wars 
with the Turks, going back to the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
so that we find the battle of Mohdes described four chapters after its results, 
in the succession of Ferdinand [. to the thrones of Hungary and Bohemia, 
and the battle of Lepanto eight chapters after that which tells the subsequent 
career of Don John of Austria. We find no fault with this; only there 
ought to be chronological tables which should help the student to find his 
way in the labyrinth. 

With this drawback, the book may be pronounced more than commonly 
good. It does not profess originality of research—indeed, it does not pro- 
fess any acquaintance with a very important class of authorities. At the 
end of each chapter are given the authorities used (not recommended to the 
reader), and these are invariably the “standard historians,” English and 
French. No mention of contemporary authorities, no mention of Ranke, 
Droysen, Hiiusser, Von Sybel, even in German matters. It is a book for 
general readers, not for scholars ; and aims merely to give a graphic account 
of the best authenticated facts in the history of modern Europe. This it 
succeeds in doing, and we can recommend it unequivocally as the best 
source from which a young person can get a general knowledge of modern 
history as a foundation of future study. The style, as we have intimated, is 
graphic; the story is told remarkably well. In the less animated pages 
there is occasionally some heaviness and involution, as in that we have 
quoted ; but whenever the story begins, the style becomes simple and ani- 
mated. There is an occasional queer use of the subjunctive, as that Louis 
XIII. was persuaded (p. 212) “that he would never be his own master till 
she [his mother] were removed from the court”; and (p. 319) “ if Leopold’s 
renunciation [of the Spanish crown] were invalid, the Electoral Prince of 
Bavaria had manifestly the preferable claim.” Even worse than the absence 
of tables and lists is the want of an index. We trast these defects will be 
remedied in succeeding editions. 

School histories of the United States have multiplied of late years beyond 
all reckoning, partly for the reason that none of those already in use have 
given entire satisfaction, partly because the demand is so enormous and so 
varied that there is still room for new enterprises. In general they may be 
divided into two classes, according as they are intended for high schools or 
grammar schools, and again according as they aim at an easy and discursive 
narrative, or a compact and compendious statement of facts, to be learned 
by heart. Thus there is room for a very considerable range on the part of 
the compiler, and a book is to be pronounced good only in consideration of 
the use for which it is designed. Venable’s History is moderate in its com- 
pass, and narrative in its character. We are inelined to pronounce it, on 
the whole, the best of its class and size, although Barnes’s, which we noticed 
a few weeks ago, has some points of superiority. The most striking excel- 
lence of the work before us is its maps and illustrations. The maps are far 
the best which we remember seeing in any American book of this class ; 
and the numerous portraits are large enough tw be real likenesses, and most 
of them very good ones. “Made-up” illustrations, such as deface most of 
our school histories, are confined to a few small and appropriate vignettes. 
The smaller maps and plans are of the right sort, but not quite so full as 
might be desired. There is no use in giving plans of battles or fortifications 
—such as Lossing abounds in—unless the battle or siege is: described in de- 
tail, aud this can hardly ever be the case in a school history. On the other 
hand, campaigns are always described, and need to be fully illustrated. Mr. 
Venable has very judiciously given only strategic plans, and we suppose it 
is the cost of the work that prevented him from making these larger and 
fuller. But surely he might have indicated lines of march even on maps of 
this size. The map of Central New Jersey, for instauce (p. 104), ought to 
mark Washington’s retreat, and also his suhsequent advance. The book 
itself is very well arranged and written. It will be found, we think, attrac- 
tive to pupils, and well adapted to school use. We notice two habits of 
style which, although by no means objectionable in moderation, must yet 
interfere somewhat with the directness and clearness required in a school- 
book. These are the absolute use of the participle and the appositive be- 
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Indians were implacable” (p. 43). 
was for a time settled over the Salem church” (p. 41). A valuable feature 
is the habitual reference, in foot-notes, to the best special works upon the 
subjects successively treated. Here the student will find enumerated all the 
best biographies and special treatises in American history. There is a general 
spirit of fairness in the treatment of controverted points, and literary history 
is quite well given; but when (p. 161) Dr Channing is called the “ exponent 
and champion” of “the Liberal sect,” ‘‘ Unitarian” would have been.more 
correct, and certainly more intelligible. 

Mr. Anderson is the well-known author of a series of school-histories, 
distinguished for clearness and compendiousness of statement rather than 
grace and interest of narrative. His new work, like his “ Historical Reader,” 
published a year or two ago, is of a wholly different character. It aims at 
presenting @ tolerably continuous view of American history, in the form of 
extracts from standard histories, thus being at once a History and a Reader. 
This plan is carried out with,a good deal of judgment. 
range from authors of the rank of Prescott, Irving, and Motley to the use- 
ful compilations of Parton and Headley. They appear to be, on the whole, 
as good selections as could have been made, and the book is further adapted 
to use as a school reader by passages of eloquence and poetry illustrative of 
the historical events. Among the extracts of this character are found the 
famous Newburgh Addresses, Franklin’s speech in moving for prayers in the 
Convention, Webster’s Address to La Fayette, Jackson’s Proclamation to 
South Carolina, Miss Baillie’s First Voyage of Columbus, Longfellow’s Launch- 
ing of the Ship, and Whittier’s Barbara Frietchie. We should say that the 
best use of a book like this would be in supplementing the author’s own 
rather jejune history, and that it would have been better to let the book be 
merely a collection of extracts. The author has, however, preferred—and 
he may be right in this—to insert between the sevoral extracts not merely a 
sufficient explanation of the circumstances of each event, but a brief history 
of the intervening period. This work is done very well, and will no doubt 
be found useful. Notwithstanding the general excellence of the selections, 
it would certainly not have been hard to find better pieces of poetry com- 
memorative of the late war than most of those here given. The maps, too, 
are coarse and inadequate by the side of Venable’s. For example, in the 
map of Indian Nations, the Tuscaroras are put down, in their Southern resi- 
dence, as an independent nation, with no intimation of any ethnical connec- 
tion with the Iroquois; while Mr. Venable, in his smaller map, gives them 
simply as Iroquois, omitting the tribal name. Neither course is quite satis- 
factory ; but it would have been easy for Mr. Anderson to have stated both 
facts. We would state that there are at least two names that we have failed 
to find in the “ Biographical Index of Authors.” 


THE MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST. 

“ (JONCERNING BCSOTIAS ” is the title of some pleasant remarks in the 

August number of Lippincott’s Magazine. The writer comments 
upon the universal habit among all communities, ancient and modern, of 
picking out some neighboring community and using its name as a synonym for 
stupidity, and he makes the assertion that we Americans are particularly ad- 
dicted to this habit—an assertion to which most of us would probably give 
assent. One hardly finds anywhere even a small township which does not 
contain some neighborhood or village which is the regular object of gibes 
and jests more or less witless, and stands in the same relation to the other 
parts of the town as that in which New Jersey, for instance, stands to the 
rest of the Middle States. The New Yorkers scoff at the City of Churches; 
the Bostonians call Charlestown Pigtown, and have a proverb, “as dead as 
Chelsea”; the Cambridge man refuses to believe that Old Cambridge can 
ever be connected with Boston by subterranean railroad, because nothing “can 
be lower than ‘ the Port,’ ”’ which refusal puts the citizen of the Port beside 
himself with rage; the Cincinnati man styles the Chicago man a Chicagoat, 
and says the town of Chicago has now become so bad and so small 
that the ten commandments could only be got into it by breaking them 
to pieces; the Chicago man thinks St. Louis may amount to something 
after it has had one hundred first-class funerals, such is the apathy in busi- 
ness of the most energetic citizens of that burgh ; North Carolina is to a South 
Carolinian what “the State of Camden and Amboy ” is to a Daily News repor- 
ter or a City Hall joker; the West of all sorts of fun-poking stories has in 
our time been in the Hoosier State, then in “‘ Egypt” of Illinois, then in 
Michigan, always in Pennsylvania, where the Democracy lives that con- 
tinues to vote for General Jackson at each Presidential election. A disposi- 
tion towards rough jocoseness and humorous chaffing is a part of the reason 
for the invention of these American Beotias; but there appears to be requi- 
site also a comparative slowness of intellect on the part of the community 


—— 


ginning a sentence. For example: “ Their animosity once aroused, the derided, or rather a want of that urbanitas which the derider possesses, and 
“A young and promising minister, he 


which consists partly in urbane culture aud partly in citified impertinence 


and conceit. Some true culture and merit, for example, but seme pert 
| “ecockiness” and provincial arrogance and narrowness, must have gone to 
the invention of such a term as the “ Hubof the Universe”; and, in gene- 


| ral, there need be little doubt that the spirit which names our Buwotias is not 
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more desirable or reputable than that which makes them. The Charleston 
fire-eater and extremist was a quicker-minded man than the conservative, 
easy-going “ Tar-heel” of “ Nawth Keliny ” whom he lwughed at ; but, on the 
whole, he was not more respectable, intellectually considered, than the yeo- 
men whom he ridiculed, nor Graham or Pearson a citizen less useful than Cal- 
houn or Barnwell. 

We are always glad of an opportunity to speak in praise of Mr. William 
Black’s “Strange Story ofa Phaeton,” which Lippincott’s is reprintingfin tan 
talizing short instalments, that, put together, are certain to make a popular 


| book, One would say, too, that by this time next year, or the end of Sep- 
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tember would perhaps be better, it might set a good many pleasant little 
vacation parties upon wheels, and emulating the drives and chance dinners 
of Queen Tita and her friends. “ A Switchback Excursion” is some account 
of a vacation party by rail, and is well illustrated and interesting. Se, toe, 
isthe article on the picture-galleries of Mr. Adolph Borie and Mr. J. Gillingham 
Fell, written as it is from a mind well stored with knowledge and guided by 
fine taste. Miss Kate Hillard criticises Heine with discernment and teeling ; 
Lady Blanche Murphy, an English lady now resident in this country, de 

scribes some eccentric Englishmen whom she has had opportunities of know- 
ing at home and abroad; Mr. Cooper Howells tells about camp-meetings fifty 
years ago; and there are some good critical notices, and some “ Monthly 
Gossip ” which, as literary chit-chat, is better than is common. Smokers, liter 

ate and illiterate, will feel a proper contempt for the laureate when they learn 
from the Monthly Gossiper his inadmissible way—not to call it a preposterous 
and incredible way—of taking his daily allowance of tobacco. Cigars he will 
not touch ; and here he is not without good company, though not the best, the 
most catholic smoker being the most orthodox, no doubt; but for his pipe he 
chooses of all others the common clay, if this report is to be credited, and, as 
if that were not enough, each of these common clays he smokes but once : 
“ At his feet is a box full of white clay pipes; filling one of these, he smokes 
until it is empty, breaks it in twain, aud throws the fragments into another 
box prepared for their reception. Then he pulls another pipe from its straw 
or wood enclosure, fills it, lights it, and destroys it as before. He will not 
smoke a pipe a second time.” This is smoking which might commend itself 
to Mr. Trask, the anti-tobacco apostle, sin and penalty being simultaneous 

Even the wild Irishman shrinks from the * breaking-in” of the dudheen, 
though we have known him to praise the first smoke alter the purification of 
an old pipe by heating it red-hot iu the coals. 

The ruffians who infest the selvage of our civilization have latterly had a 
great deal of attention from literary men, but not often have they been 
set before us with more reality and apparent truthfulness than by Mr. W. 
E. Webb in the Kansas Magazine for August. * Neb, the Devil’s Own,” is 
the title of the sketch, and something of what they may find in it our 
readers will see by this passage following. The scene is the town of She- 
ridan, “‘a barren spot near the Colorado line, surrounded by caihons, buttes, 


and Indians” : 

“ At the foot of this butte lay a deep pool of water, called in grim humor 
Lake Como. I bathed there once, and touched my bare feet upon a cold 
face which slid aside in the mud. Contact with the dead under water is a 
sensation which lasts during life. Cold arrows are shot through you from 
heel to crown until the feet press dry land again. On this oceasion we fished 
with a hooked stick for the sunken mystery, and brought up a decayed 
ruffian, whose pockets were loaded with rocks, and a bag of them tied to his 
neck. On the palm of one hand was pinned the knave of hearts, the wooden 
splinter which fastened it being still fast in the flesh. And we found, on 
enquiry, that the murderer had been a ghastly joker. The victim was a 
Sheridan gambler, slain by the jealous husband of his washerwoman. And 
the slayer had laid the dead man in his grave, and attempted a burlesque at 


| the close of the tragedy by giving him a pocket full of rocks and a card of 


introduction to Pluto as a knave of hearts.” 


“Neb” gut his first name from the frequency with which, after his little dif- 
ficulties, he “took” to the prairies, thus reminding his fellow-citizens of the 
Assyrian monarch Nebuchadnezzar, when in the days of his trouble he ate 
grass. “The Devil’s Own” was a sobriquet which Neb acquired by his action 
in regard to an Irish street in the town, occupied by laborers employed on the 
Pacifie Railroad. “ Look out, you there in Rat Row,” he unexpectedly called 


| out one afternoon, at the same time seizing the lever of a Henry rifle, and grind- 


ing out shots at the rate of one a second, which he distributed with impar- 
tiality into the various cabins of the Row, much to the irritation of the Irish 
gentlemen. “The baste! look at me breeches, will ye!” Mr. Webb heard 
one of them saying to another, the fusillade being then just over, and Neb 
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having riddled the speaker’s garments. 
‘Faith, an’ the balls was thick as puddin’ thim times.” 


“The Devil’s Own!” the other said. 
“The Devil’s Own” 
had made his first appearance in Sheridan as a lawyer and physician : 


‘He was an innocent-looking, fat-faced fellow, resembling more a well- 
settled priest than a Plains tiger. Sheridan had just been laid out and named 
in honor of Little Phil, who was stationed at Fort Hays, just below, when a 
short and fat man trotted up to the first shanty. In two days this fat little 
man had a shauty of his own, with the top of a cracker-box tacked by the 
door bearing the legend, ‘ Law aud Physics.’ He commenced practising at 
once, and the range of his talents included obstetrics, divorces, inquests, any- 
thing. Two years ago a bill was up, I believe, before the Kansas Legisla- 
ture to legalize sundry papers on which this much-gifted practitioner had 
affixed his stamp as notary.” 


His practice was not successful : 


“ Before one week’s residence in Sheridan he divorced the wife of an ab- 
sent buffale-hunvter, and married her again to an emigrant en route for 
Mexico. The consequence was that when the bereaved husband returned, 
the cutter of nuptial knots ‘took’ to the prairie. From exile he was called 
back, however, to marry the mourning bison-slayer to a woman who had 
come by rail in pursuit of her eloping husband, the immigrant aforesaid. 
And the new bride remarked, ‘ Dot drat him! let him go; there’ll be one 
woman sorry [ didn’t catch up.’ In the course of a couple of months, how- 
ever, Sheridan society became settled, and a migratory drug-clerk, eclipsing 
the first physiciar in his knowledge of medicines, took his practice, while a 
calaboose shyster from Leavenworth, armed with the terrors of half a sta- 
tute-book, drove his predecessor from the field.” 


Hereupon Neb gave up the attempt to move in the upper walks of seciety, 


and sank to the lowest by successive stages, becoming first a holder of four | 


acres and a plunderer of the Philistines, then a murderer, and at last two 
robberies, upon which followed general outlawry, and very frequent exile to 
the prairie. For acriminal desirous of evading the pursuit of law, the prairie, 


ation. 


- ~ —— = 
importance in prolonging the war, and that ms ny greater persons had been 


| 


with its immense plains, its numerous cafions and ravines, was better than a | 


tangled forest, and for a term of years “The Devil’s Own” gambled and 


| very attractively. 


robbed with impunity, living for the most part in a “dug-out,” or cabin, a | 


short distance from the town. 
tracing counterfeiters found the trail led him into Sheridan, where it grew 
very “hot,” and Neb’s capture was decided upon. The dug-out was sur- 
rounded, and the capture effected, but no case was made against its occu- 
pants, who turned out to be a hag of an old woman, Neb himself, and a 
young girl of fifteen, his daughter. “Father didn’t mean to kill her; let 


But by-and-by a Government detective | 


him go,” was,the daughter’s appeal to the captors; and this indication of | 


murder, together with the fact that they had him at last, appears to have 
settled the case adversely to Neb, aibeit the detective would make no arrest : 

“‘Next morning, as the early train bearing us out of town drew near the 
Jack Ketch trestle, we stood on the rear platform to get a good view. Over 
twenty persons had been hung from the timbers which we could hear strain- 
ing under the iron foot of the locomutive as it pressed forward. An instant 
later, and the murder-tainted chasm yawned under our feet. The Judge, 
taking hold of a brake, leaned outward to get a better view, and recoiled 
almost into the open door. Another car’s length, and we all saw it. 
Neb’s body, swinging back and forth at ropes’ ends like a pendulum. The hang- 
man’s knot had slipped in front and supported the chin, thus turning the 
hideous face directly up at us. It seemed odd that ‘The Devil’s Own,’ in 
whom death had only throttled bloated and drunken vice, should ever have 
been loved by woman. And yet this was plainly written in the girl face 
which looked imploringly up from where a shrinking form crouched 
by a block. And the child, the one link in an unknown history which 
might speak of happiness and a sweet mother-face in the long ago? From 
the next station, our Judge telegraphed back to have the girl sent at once to 
Topeka, and he would assume all expenses, and her bringing up. But she 
never came. Six months after, I saw her upon the streets of Kit Carson, 
and felt that better would it have been for Mary, child of sorrow, had she 
died that morning with her father.” 

It will be seen that this writer, though not a literary artist, has some 
skill, and that his material has plenty of interest for any great American 
novelist. 

In the Atlantic, Mr. J. 
Semmes of the Alabama was not tried ; and while he takes occasion to correct 
some of the assertions made by Semmes’s victims and enemies as to the 
eruelties of the Confederate Admiral, he convicts Semmes of boastful falsifi- 
cation, and of conduct disgraceful to his military and naval commissions. Had 
it been worth while, says Mr. Bolles, Semmes could have been tried and, with 
manifest justice, convicted of perfidious and dishonorable conduct. He sur- 
rendered his ship and offered himself up as a prisoner of war, and then, before 
he had effected the transfer, made off in the Deerhound. When that vessel 
picked him up, his bounden duty was plain: whatever the owner of the 
Deerhound might propose to do, or be able to do, Semmes’s duty as an officer 
and a geutleman was to insist on being delivered to his captor, Winslow. 
He was, then, in no sense “an escaped prisoner of war” when he returned to 
this country and received a commission in the Confederate army, and his act 
of perfidy, Mr. Bolles tells him, was punishable by death, and would have 
been so punisaed but for the facts that his military achieyements were of no 


It was | 


A. Bolles finishes his statement of the reason why | 
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allowed to escape. As an incidental effect of this excellent paper, we have 
one more indubitable picture of that sort of Southerner whose words allowed 
no one to forget how “chivalrous” a being he was, but whose actions were 
another affair altogether. There are sti!l plenty such. 

Other particularly readable things in this Atlantic are Mr. Parton’s 
article, Mr. Aldrich’s, Mrs. J. L. Hallowell’s, and those of the several critical 
departments, while there are also the eud of “ Septimius Felton,” and sufli- 
ciently readable articles by “ K. T. T.” Dr. Holmes, Mr. De Mille, Mr. J. T. 
Trowbridge, Mr. Hiram Rich, Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mr. John Hay, and one or 
two others. Of these, most give us poems; but we believe none has met 
with great suecess. From Dr. Holmes’s towered astronomer we still may 
learn how Unitarian a profound person gets to be; but after a time it is not 
interesting any more to note the illiberality of Samuel toward Agag, or to 
reflect upon the federal headship of Adam. Nor will it long be necessary, as 
the Doctor even now can ask, with just and safe triumph : 


** Where is the Moloch of your father’s creed, 
Whose fires of torment burned for span-long babes ? 


” 


Et responsum est ab omnibus, ‘Non est inventus.’” Mrs. Thaxter’s verses 
have the disadvantage of being preceded by a motto which gives with 
impressiveness equal to theirs the whole idea of the poem. 

Mr. Aldrich’s “ Rivermouth Romance” is very amusing and very true to 
the life, Mr. O’Rouke (O’Rourke ?) being a gentleman of a sort known to 
many households and better liked than better men. Mr. Parton’s “ Jeffer- 
son” seems to us as good as anything he has written. We can only hope 
that no one will come forward with documentary proofs and play Puck with 
the facts, as has before now happened in his case, and that he will be as 
sparing of inferences as he can bring himself to be. Jefferson as the Gover- 
nor of Virginia in the Revolution is his theme this time, and he sets it forth 
We should have little repugnance to putting the work 
into any boy’s hands, as a fair biography of a very distinguished American 
whose life it behooves the oncoming generation tostudy. Mrs. Hallowell talks 
of Quaker men and women, young and old, imputing to both women and 
men a share of grace and goodness which speaks well for the family into 
which she was born and that into which she married. Not that she is alto- 
gether indiscriminating either; she thinks that the women among the 
Friends are more superior to those of the world’s people than the men to the 
worldly males of like ages—and perhaps this is so. At all events, when it 
shall have become so, the men will find that Friend Hallowell, if that is her 
right designation, has provided them with a sound and sufficient reason why 
so it should be. It seems, she says, as if the young-man Friend, being cut 
off from much of the richness and variety of active life, throws himself too 
devotedly into business and moneymaking, and becomes too much of a mate- 
rialist, and this, modified by various causes, he is too likely to continue to be 
when he has grown on to age and become the elderly Friend. With the wo- 
men the case is different. The larger liberty allowed them gives them but little 
advantage over their sisters outside the fold while both are young; but in the 
mature woman, free to preach, free as a sister of charity to undertake mission- 
ary work in all sorts of places, taken into council by the Society, “‘ Quaker- 
ism seems to blossom and attain its bright consummate flower ”’—a parlous 
metaphor, we should say, for our grave-habited contributor. We do not 
know how correct this view may be. Fond of the Society as we are, have 
we not (conscience whispers to us) as one efficient cause of our liking a cer- 
tain skilfulness with which the bright consummate flowers of Quakerism pur- 
vey the daintiés, light and solid, for the nourishment of those of their house- 
holds? In that excellently ambitious housewifely walk, we have sometimes 
thought they more perfectly succeeded than in Mrs. Mott’s more transcen- 
dental path. But we have ouly slight acquaintance with the sphere of the 
inner light, and dare say we have been misled by seeing but half of these 
better halves. Then to account for it (whether or not it exists), there is 
the above-mentioned tendency on the part of the men towards more earthy 
thoughts and considerations than affect their spouses and mothers. However, 
it is a company that will justly bear more praise than Mrs. Hallowell in 
her fondness is likely to give, and the readers are few who will not heartily 
go along with her in all that she says. 

The general magazine reader may be interested in several of the Catholic 
World's articles. Mrs. Craven’s story of “ Fleurange” goes on, and will 
doubtless repay perusal; “The Symbolism of the Church” will teach him 
something of the significant emblems employed in Christian art and worship ; 
“On the Misty Mountain” is a narrative of journeying over the Western 
plains some years ago, and has an unusual flavor of not having been done by 
a magazine writer who made the trip that he might write about it; “The 
Last Days before the Siege” is about Paris, and has some of the merit just 
mentioned ; “ A Summer in the Tyrol” is slight but readable. For the 
denominational reader there is au essay on “ Protestant Missions in India,” 
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which would seem to require attention. Its tone might be more civil—not 
to say decently courteous; but its statements of facts call for answer from 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 
from Chaucer’s “ Prologue,” which pads p. 674. 

The August Seribner’s, like the rest of the magazines for August, is a 
fairly good number, but not remarkable. It has, however, one thing which 
deserves commendation, and that is, the impartial and sensible review of Col. 
Ward H. Lamon’s recent biography of Mr. Lincoln. We believe we have 
nowhere seen so good a review of this work, which, to speak within bounds, 
indirectly tells us more about the character of Mr. Lamon and Mr. Herndon 
than it directly tells us about Mr. Lincoln’s true character. As Mr. Jeremiah 
Black grotesquely said of a gentleman “ who shall be nameless,” as Mr. 
Sumner says, and who had attempted something in the biographical way, 


neither of these gentlemen ever rose high enough to get a horizontal view of 


their subject after Mr. Lincoln had undergone the Presidency and had be- 
come a very different sort of person from the friend of Mr. Hanks 
and Mr. Herndon. 

“The Canoe, and How to Build It,” by Mr. W. A. Alden, explains a new 
sport which is trying to get itself born in this country, and to which we may 
properly beg the attention of young men who have some leisure and a 
healthy taste for adventure. Mr. Charles Dudley Warner talks, more plea- 
winiiad than exhaustively or thoroughly, about the relations of cultured men 
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we assure Mr. Warner, 
in this country. “ Hebe's J 


to the menacing laborer, who, is not going to destroy 


any colleges now in existence umbles "is a love 
story of which we can say that it has a very great plenty of natural feeling 
and that we rejoice heartily with the her 

good of her married life with the minister. We, however, advise all young 
ladi es who are teaching classes in the Sunday-schools to look up the figures 
as to the average salary of clergymen in 
ther than jumbles without patient consideration of all the facts. 


“ole, an lb ileve eve ryt hing that is 


this country, and to go no fur 


For the rest, Scribner's has a good article by Mr. Amasa Walker on 
“Labor and Capital in Manufactures,” and once more points out that 


the Labor Reformers’ true quarrel is with society enacting foolish legislation 

that oppresses us all alike, and that the capitalist is not his natural enemy. 
Professor Comfort reargues the question whether or not the learning of a 
modern language should precede that of Latin and Greek, and decides in the 
affirmative; Mr. W. F. G. Shanks talks, not very well, about 
and there are various other articles from indifferent to good. 

The editor of Scribner's (and the editors of the Catholic World, too) should 
look up Mr. John S. Barry, who seems to have more fixed views as to the 
morality of the Roman Catholic priesthood in Ireland 
His article purporting to describe the Irish priest of to-day is stolen bodily 
with but slight alterations, from William Carleton’s sketch of ** The Station 
It is very impudent as a theft, and very injurious as iption 
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PP EACHERS AND SCHOOL-OFFICERS 
SHOULD BXAMINE THE FOLLOWING 
NEW TEXT-BOOKS 


Before decliing what books to use in the schools under 
their charge. 





MONROE’S 
SERIES OF SCILIOOL READERS. 


First Reader, In preparation, - - $030 
Second Reader, ™ - - 050 
Third Reader, se - - O75 
Fourth Reader, Just published, — - - 100 
Fifth Reader, “ - - 19% 
Sixth Reader, a - - 150 


The publishers have the pleasure of announcing 
that they have nearly completed a Series of School 
Readers, by Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, Professor of 
Vocal Culture and Elocution in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 

The thorough and enthusiastic study which the 
Author has given to this subject, and his long and 
successful experience as a Practical Instructor of 
Schools, Teachers, Clergymen, Public Speakers, 
and Readers, have ewiyently qualified him for the 
task he has undertaken. These Books are pro- 
fusely illustrated by the best artists, and in me- 
chanical execution are superior to any school- 
books now published. 

The Series is so arranged that the First, Second, 
Third, and Fifth Readers form an abridged course, 
peculiarly adapted to the wants of ungraded 
schools in the smaller towns. 





MONROE’S VOCAL GYMNASTICS. 


A new work on Physical and Vocal Training 
for the use of Schools and for Private Instruction. 
No teacher, pupil, or Publie Speaker can afford to 
be without this little manual. Retail price, $1. 





HAGAR’S ARITHMETICS. 


1. Primary Lessons in Numbers, - - $0 30 
2. Elementary Arithmetic, = - - - 0 50 
3. Common School Arithmetie, - - 1 00 





THE MOST ATTRACTIVE, 
THE MOST PRACTICAL, 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 





Mental and Written Exercises are combined in 
each Book of the Series, and their arrangement is 
such that the Primary Lessons and the Elementary 

: . bad . ? 
Arithmetic form an Abridged Course. The Pn- 
mary Lessons and the Common School Arithmetic 
form a Full Course. Each Course complete in 
Two Books. 

No other Series is so economical of the time of 
the student, or so practical and thorough in its 
teaching. Methods and Processes, such as are now 
used by Business Men, are presented instead of 
those hitherto known only in the School-Room ; 
the Problems are numerous and varied; the books 
are profusely illustrated with the finest woodeuts ; 
and they are admitted to- be the Handsomest 
Books of their Class ever published. 


——- 


ALL TEACHERS 
Who wish to keep up with the improved methods 
of instruction, will find it greatly to their advan- 
tage to give these books a careful examination. 


Copies for examination, or for first introduction 
in exchange for other books in use, will be sup- 
plied at Half Retail Prices. 


COWPERTHUWAIT & CO., 
Educational Publishers, 
628 anp 630 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


| 


| CAVE. 








NEW AND STANDARD 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


DRAWING. 
The Cave Method of Learning to | 


Draw from Memory. By Madame E, Cave. From 
4th Parisian edition. 12mo. cloth, $1. 


CAVE. The Cave Method of Teaching 
Color. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
GEOGRAPTY. 
FAY. A New System of Geography. By 


Theodore 8S. Fay. 16mo. With Atlas and colored 
plates, large 4to, half-bound, $2 75. 


GERMAN. 


PREU. A German Primer. By M. T. Preu. 
Sq. 1. no, illustrated, cloth, $1. 
PREU. First Steps in German. By M. T. 
Preu. 8vo, cloth, $1 25. 
HISTORY. 
LOSSING. History of England and of the 


English, in Literature, the Arts, and Civilization, as 
well as in Public Affairs. With 3 Maps. For Stu- 
dents and fer Popular Use. By Benj. J. Lossing. 
Large 12mo, cloth extra, $2 50. 

IRVING. Washington and the American 
Revolution. Condensed from the Larger work for 
the use of Students and Young Persons. By Wash- 
ington Irving. Large 12mo. Illustrated. 700 pp. 
on extra, $250; gilt edge, $3; Text-Book edition, 


*PUTNAM. The World’s Progress. By G. 
P. Putnam. In f large vol. 12mo, cloth, $3 50; half- 
calf, gilt, $5. A new edition, continued to 1872. 


SPEAKERS AND,READERS. 
REEVES. Student’s Own Speaker. A 


Manual of Declamation and Oratory, for School and 


Home Use. 12mo, boards, 75 cents ; cloth, 90 cents. 
IRVING. Crayon Reader. Comprising 


Selections from the Writings of by = og Irving. 
For Schools and Classes. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


*IRVING. The Sketch-Book. School edi- 
tion. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 

Specimen copies of educational books, excepting those 
marked *, sent prepaid on receipt of half the catalogue 
price. 

Send for descriptive catalogue. 

G. P. PUTNAM & SONS, 
308 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





G. P. PUTNAM & SONS supply Schools and Colleges 
with all classes of Text-Booxs and School Material. 

Educational Bulletin, containing priced lists of all 
American Text-Books, sent free on receipt of stamp. 





GET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’'S UNABRIDGED 
DICTIONARY. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in other 
Dictionaries. 


3,000 Engravings. 1,840 Pages Quarto. Price $12. 


G2 A National Standard. The authority in the 
Government Printing Office at Washington. 


te Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, Geo. P. Mareh, Halleck, Whittier, Willis, Saxe, 
Elibu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus Choate, and the 
best American and European Scholars. 





SALES ABROAD. 


The Publishers recently filled an order for 16 copies of 
Webster's Unabridged, from Colombo, capital of the 
island of Ceylon, in the East Indies. During May they 
had two orders from Japan, one of 80 and one of 36 copies; 
also, one of 12 copies from Constantinople ; 99 copies also 
went to the China and Japan markct in April, from San 
Francisco, 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. & C. MERRIAM, 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


[HE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, South Bethlehem, Py 

Founded by Hon. Asa Packer. Tuition Free. The first 
term will open on Monday, Sept. 2. Students will be examined 
to enter the classes, the technical schools, or the preparatory 
class, on the 30th and 3ist of August. Apply to HENny 
CoppkeE, LL.D., President. 








E VEAUX COLLEGE, Suspension Bridge, N. ¥.—Roys 

are prepared by Grammar School courses of study for 

the Colleges, the Universities, West Point, the U. S, Navat 

Academy, or for Business. Cadet organization. For Regis. 

ters and other information, addreas the Rrv. Gro. Heepert 

Patrerson, Acting President. The Rt. Rev. A. C. Cox, p. D., 
President of the Board of Trustees. 


7 HE ADAMS ACADEMY in Quincy, Mass., will open 
September 4, under the charge of William R. Dimmock, 
LL.D., late Professor of Greek in Williams College. Ita 
specific work is to fit boys to meet the utmost requirements of 
our best colleges. For full particulars, addressthe Master. 





. MARY'S HALL.—The Rt. Rev. W. H. Odenheimer, 

President. The Rev. E. K. Smith, A.M., Principal. The 
Thirty-sizth Year witli begin on Tuesday, October 1, 1872, 
Boardand Tuition, per half year (in advance), $225. No 
extras. Address THE PRINCIPAL at Burlington, N. J. 


AGNES SCHOOL—The third year will begin, Goda 
°* willing, October 2. The School will move into the new 
dbutiding November 1. Terms, $300 per Applicaté 
for admission should be made at once to M188 Cuassz, S. Agnes’ 
School, Albany. ‘ 


Genesys Y.—Educational advantages, combined with the 

comforts of an American home,@re offered to a limited 
number of Young Ladies (not exceeding six) in the family of 
Rev. Samuel S. Mitchell, Leipzig, Saxony, Germany. Tra- 
velling will occupy a part of the year, and the studies will be 
such ae to render a stay in Europe most profitable. The Ger- 
man language and literature will receive eapecial attention, 
Private instruction will also be given in the other modern lan- 
guages and Music. For circulars containing references and 
full particulars, address MATTHEW MITCHELL, Esq., Mor- 
ristown, N J. 


IRINITY COLLEGE.—The Commencement will be on 
Thursday, July 11, Examinat Jor ad , on 
Tueaday, July 9—a Second Eraméination for ad , Sep- 
tember 11. The next academic year will begin September 12, 
1872. Students, whose means are limited, can have their tut- 
tion ($9 a year) remitted, Therearealsonumerous Scholar. 
ships, in aid of such atudenta. It is the aim of the College to 
give the most thorough liberal education, in union with care- 
ful religious training and culture. University Students are 
allowed to pursue special courses—especially, of Science and 
Modern Languages. The College will remain on its present 
site for the next five years, until its new building shall be com 
pleted and ita new grounds putin order, Address Tak Pare 
SIDENT Of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


S T. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL, Law Department Washington 
Oniversity, St. Louis, Mo. Faculty: Henry Hitchcock, 
Provost of the Law Department. Hon, Samuel Treat (UC. 8. 
Dist, Judge, EB. Dist. of Mo.), President Law Faculty. Hon. 
Albert Tedd. Hon. Samuel Reber, late Judge St. Louis Cwr- 
cuit Court. Hon. John M. Krum, late Judge St. Louts Ctr- 
cult Court. Alexander Martin, Hon. George A. Madill, 
Judge St. Louis Circuit Court. Hon. Roderick E. Rombauer, 
late Judge St. Louisa Circuit Court. John W. Nobie, late U. 8. 
Dist. Attorney. George M. Stewart, Dean of Law Faculty. 
The sizth annual term of this Law School will commence on 
Wednesday, October 9, 1872, to continue for siz months ; ex 
clusive of two weeks’ recess for the Christmas holidays. At 
the members of the Faculty have long been and are nov en- 
gaged on the Bench or at the Bar. Instruction ta giren by 
daily examinations and discussions upon assigned portions of 
standard treatises as well as by lectures upon practical 
topica. Moot Ceurts are held every week, by the Professors 
successively, on cases previously assigned, and each atudent 48 
required in turn to present oral arguments and written 
briefs. During néne months in the year, besides the ordinary 
Municipal and Inferior Courts, are in almost uninterrupted 
session, the Circuit and District Courts of the United States, 
taking cognizance of questions in Admiralty, Rerenue and 
Bankrupt Law, also the State Circuit and Criminal Courts, 
and the Supreme (or highest appellate) Court of Missouri ; 
in which are illustrated every department of American jurte- 
prudence. The Law Library has been largely increased, and 
now contains the principal reports and treatises, besides nearly 
two hundred extra copies of the text-books in use. The Li- 
brary is for the exclusive occupation of the students,and ts 
open every day and evening, except Sunday. Applicants for 
the Junior class must be at least nineteen years of age, of 
good moral character, and must have received a good English 
education. Applicants for the Senior class must pass a satis- 
factory eramination in the studies of the Junior year. The 
Tuition fee for the first year’s attendance in either class will 
be $80 ; and for the second year $60, payablein advance. No 
extra charge. For Catalogues and information, address 
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Groree M. Stewart, Dean of Law Faculty, 208 North Third 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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